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ABSTRACT 


North America and Oceania’s agricultural sectors are economically depressed. Farm incomes declined 
in 1982, and little improvement is expected in 1983. Agriculture in these regions is highly commercial- 
ized and depends on trade. Since general business conditions at home and abroad have been sluggish, 
commodity prices, especially for grains, have been weak. Also, large supplies of grains, oilseeds, and 
livestock products continue to overhang world markets. Reactions of individual countries to the 
current situation range from protectionistic trade policies to closer economic relations. 


KEYWORDS: North America, Oceania, economic growth, agricultural production, farm income, agricul- 
tural trade. 


FOREWORD 


This report reviews major developments in North America and Oceania during 1982 and fore- 
casts the outlook for 1983. It describes and examines the general economies, production of crops 
and livestock, domestic consumption and trade, and agricultural policy developments. 


Allen Johnson coordinated this report. Sections were written by Pat Weisgerber, Mary Ann 
Normile, Paul Johnston, and Donald Seaborg. Wilma Davis and Roger Spindler provided statisti- 
cal support. Wilma Bradley and Bernadine Holland were responsible for the typing. 


The International Economics Division’s program of agricultural outlook and situation analysis 
and reporting includes the following regularly scheduled publications: World Agricultural Outlook 
and Situation, published quarterly; World Agriculture Regional Supplements, a series of 11 reports, 
issued annually, covering China, East Asia, Eastern Europe, Latin America, North Africa and the 
Middle East, North America and Oceania, South Asia, Southeast Asia, the Soviet Union, Sub- 
Saharan Africa, and Western Europe; Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States, published bi- 
monthly; and Outlook for U.S. Agricultural Exports, published quarterly. Information on obtaining 
these publications is included elsewhere in this report. The division also publishes the Food Aid 
Needs and Availabilities report semiannually. For information on that publication, contact Kevin 
Lanagan, Economic Research Service, USDA, Room 344, 500 12th Street, SW., Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 


We welcome any comments, suggestions, or questions about this report or other aspects of the 
agricultural situation in North America and Oceania. Responses should be directed to the North 
America-Oceania Branch, International Economics Division, Economic Research Service, USDA, 
Room 396, 500 12th Street, SW., Washington, D.C. 20250. Our telephone number is (202) 447- 
8376. 


Donald Seaborg 
Branch Chief 


Washington, D.C. 20250 April 1983 
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NORTH AMERICA AND OCEANIA 


REVIEW OF AGRICULTURE IN 1982 AND OUTLOOK FOR 1983 


SUMMARY 


The United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land have modern, highly commercialized agricultural 
economies that produce wheat, rice, coarse grains, cotton, 
beef, lamb, and wool in excess of domestic requirements. 
Therefore, they are among the world’s major exporters. 
However, the current slow economic growth worldwide 
has resulted in weak demand for agricultural products. 
Meanwhile, large or record crops of grains and oilseeds 
have made large supplies available for export. Conse- 
quently, crop prices have declined, and farmers’ gross 
receipts in North America and Oceania have also fallen. 
At the same time, farm costs have continued to rise, 
although at a slower rate, and farm incomes have 
dropped. 

The 1983 outlook is not optimistic. General business 
conditions in most countries are improving slower than 
anticipated, and only small gains are in prospect. Also, 
large stocks of grains, oilseeds, cotton, meat, and wool 
are overhanging the market. Nevertheless, there are 
developments that will change the picture during 1983. 

The United States has a payment in kind (PIK) pro- 
gram for wheat, rice, corn, sorghum, and cotton that is 
increasing participation in acreage reduction programs. 
Farmers that reduce 1983 acreage beyond the regular 
program requirements will receive a portion of their pro- 
gram yield in the form of commodities. This is expected 
to lower planted area and begin reducing surplus stocks 
in the United States. 

Australia has had a widespread drought in the major 
eastern agricultural States, which has greatly affected 
crops as well as livestock. Crops will be substantially 
smaller this season, and meat production has been tem- 
porarily boosted because of forced marketings. When 
normal weather eventually returns, meat output will 
drop as producers rebuild their herds. In the months 
ahead, Australian farmers will have less crops to sell in a 
depressed market. Thus, farm incomes will be only half 
as large as last year. 

The United States, Canada, and Australia are major 
competitors in world grain markets. Together they 
account for three-fourths of the world’s wheat trade and 
70 percent of coarse grain exports. The United States is 
the dominant country, supplying 45 percent of the wheat 
shipments and 55 percent of the coarse grains in 1982. 
However, Canada and Australia will likely become more 
important competitors in the wheat market as they 
expand acreage and improve marketing facilities. 

Canada is the second largest wheat exporter and is 
committed to expanding production and exports. Nearly 
3 out of every 4 bushels produced are exported. Canada 
has additional land that can be planted to wheat, but 


further growth in production will depend mainly on 
improving yields. While transportation has been a res- 
traint on exports in the past, this bottleneck is being 
overcome with additional freight cars and a break from 
the traditional Crow’s Nest Pass Freight Rate Agree- 
ment. Canada has been a reliable supplier of high- 
quality wheat, and it continues to capitalize on this sales 
strategy. Also, Canada has developed bilateral long-term 
agreements with several important grain and oilseed 
importers. 

Wheat exports are fundamental to Australian agricul- 
ture, accounting for 20 percent of total farm exports in 
recent years. There is a substantial amount of improved 
pastureland that can be converted to wheat; however, 
yields are low and are limited by dry conditions in the 
major wheat-growing States. Nevertheless, Australia, 
like Canada, has promoted long-term export agreements. 

North America and Oceania make up a large part of 
the world’s beef trade. While these countries account for 
only 20 percent of the cattle on farms, they make up 
about 30 percent of trade. The production systems are 
substantially different among the countries. The North 
American countries specialize in grain-fed production 
because of large supplies of feed grains and consumer 
preference for very tender beef. Oceania, on the other 
hand, tends more toward less intensive, grass-fed opera- 
tions that make maximum use of abundant forage sup- 
plies. Surprisingly, the world’s largest beef producer, the 
United States, is also the largest beef importer. U/S. 
demand for manufacturing grade beef has been so great 
that substantial quantities have been imported from 
Australia and New Zealand for many years. 

A substantial part of the lamb and mutton trade ori- 
ginates in Oceania. New Zealand is the world’s largest 
exporter of lamb and mutton, and Australia is second. 
These countries also excel in wool production and 
exports. As with beef, the United States is a major 
importer of these products. 

The countries included in this report all support a 
world trade system that is relatively free of trade bar- 
riers. However, efforts to enhance such trade are diffi- 
cult and complex. For example, the Closer Economic 
Relations Agreement between Australia and New Zea- 
land took 3 years of intensive negotiations. Because 
world markets are depressed, many countries are tending 
toward greater protectionism and/or expansion of 
exports. However, trade-related activities may have an 
impact on third-party countries. In particular, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand long have been concerned 
about EC policies and more recently about various U.S. 
actions to protect market shares. 


UNITED STATES 


Economic Recovery About To Begin 


The United States, along with most other nations, has 
suffered from slow economic growth during the past year. 
However, a U.S. recovery may be under way this spring. 
Nevertheless, it may be moderate by historical standards 
because of sluggish investment and low export demand. 
Counterbalancing these market-depressing factors, U.S. 
consumer demand for agricultural products should begin 
to increase, especially in the second half of the year. 

In real terms, the gross national product (GNP) 
declined nearly 2 percent in 1982, with basic industries 
being hit the hardest. On the other hand, the emerging 
service industries continued growing, despite the current 
recession. Unemployment rose during the year, averaging 
above 10 percent in the fall. In contrast, unemployment 
ran about 6 or 7 percent in the late 1970’s. 

One of the favorable results of the recession has been a 
dramatic slowing in the rate of inflation. As recently as 
1979, expansion in the Consumer Price Index averaged 
above 13 percent for the entire year. In 1982, the gain 
averaged 6 percent, and in recent months, it has been 
running 3 or 4 percent. 


U.S. Gross National Product and Consumer Price Index 
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Interest rates have also come down and are likely to be 
the chief impetus to recovery. Lower interest rates have 
led to a turnaround in housing and general construction. 
Sales and production of autos and other consumer dur- 
ables are also picking up in response to the lower 
interest rates, which are forecast to average 3 or 4 per- 
centage points below 1982. As indicated earlier, lacklus- 
ter investment and export demand will slow the recovery. 
Real GNP and disposable personal income are projected 
to average only about 2 percent higher this year. 

Unemployment may not drop much below 10 percent in 
1983, which would keep downward pressure on wages. 
Gains in productivity during early stages of the recovery 
will also help restrain unit labor costs, the major deter- 
minant of underlying inflation. The Consumer Price 
Index is expected to increase about 4 percent, much less 
than in 1982. 


Large 1982 Crops, Lower Farm Prices 


U.S. crop production trended upward in the 1970’s, and 
during the second half of the decade, little or no land 


was held out of production under Government programs. 
Available cropland was-needed to keep up with increases 
in demand. Strong world economies and the desire of 
many developing countries to increase protein consump- 
tion boosted U.S. exports of most crops. In addition, 
domestic use rose moderately during the period. Howev- 
er, as economic activity slowed worldwide and the dollar 
strengthened against most other currencies, foreign 
demand for U.S. farm products fell. Domestic use also 
weakened. Meanwhile, U.S. crops were favored by good 
growing conditions, and yields have been high. Produc- 
tion rose to a record in 1981 and then increased another 
3 percent in 1982. 


United States: Wheat Area and Yield 
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Stocks began to build during 1981/82, and prices weak- 
ened. Government programs reduced 1982 planted 
acreage, but favorable growing conditions led to larger 
production for most major field crops. As a result, sup- 
plies of grains, oilseeds, and cotton are large this season. 
Farm prices dropped below support levels during the 
1982 harvest, but they have recovered somewhat since. 

At the end of 1980/81, feed grain stocks stood at 35 
million metric tons, but by the end of the current season, 
they may top 110 million. In 2 years, wheat stocks will 
have gone from less than a billion bushels to more than 
1.5 billion. Cotton stocks will have tripled. Since there 
has been little increase in use, stocks-to-use ratios have 
jumped. 

The United States is bearing the burden of excess 
grain stocks; stocks in other countries have not increased 
during the past couple of years. U.S. grain stocks made 
up 35 percent of the world total in 1980/81, but by the 
end of the current season, they will rise to nearly 60 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, cotton stocks will account for 29 per- 
cent of world stocks later this year, up from 12 percent 2 
years ago. 


1982 Meat Output Declines 


Low profits in 1981 discouraged hog producers, and 
they cut production sharply in 1982, offsetting small 
increases in beef and broilers. Pork output fell 10 per- 
cent, with steady year-to-year reductions throughout the 
year. Beef production was down nearly 2 percent in the 
first half but rose about 3 percent in the second, as more 
cattle were marketed from feedlots. Broiler output was 


up 1 percent, much less than in 1981. Gains in milk pro- 
duction averaged almost 2 percent, but fewer eggs were 
produced. 

Reduced meat supplies helped increase prices of cattle 
and hogs, but prices of broilers, eggs, and milk declined. 
The rise in hog prices was substantial, reflecting the 
sharp drop in production. Rising unemployment and only 
a slight increase in consumers’ disposable income dam- 
pened the demand for meat. 

While lower feed costs in 1982 helped hold down total 
production costs for livestock and poultry producers, 
many other uncertainties relating to cash flow problems, 
interest rates, and total farm performance figured heavi- 
ly in production decisions. Livestock producers at times 
sold breeding stock to maintain cash flow. As a result, 
the cattle inventory declined slightly, after rising for 
only 3 years. Pork producers continued to reduce farrow- 
ings even though profits were sharply higher. They paid 
off old debts and maintained cash flow with their hog 
operations. 


United States: Cattle and Sheep Inventories 
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Less Acreage in 1983 


Acreage reduction programs were put in place for 1983 
crops in an effort to reduced excessive supplies and lower 
budget outlays. The programs included a regular acreage 
reduction program, a paid diversion program, and a 
payment-in-kind (PIK) program that offers farmers a 
commodity in return for reducing acreage. With average 
weather in 1983, the program likely will alter the 
supply/demand balance later this year and in 1984. 

Provisions of the various acreage reduction programs 
encouraged large-scale participation. Therefore, the 
planted acreage of program crops will drop substantially, 
and the decrease in production could be significant. 


However, the huge surpluses of grains and cotton built 
up over the past couple of seasons may not disappear 
entirely, because only a slight increase in domestic and 
foreign demand is expected. 


1983 Meat Production About Steady 


Lower pork production this winter offset increases in 
the output of beef and broilers, and total meat produc- 
tion held about steady. Lower feed costs encouraged cat- 
tle feeders to increase feedlot placements last summer 
and fall, and on January 1, 1983, there were 14 percent 
more animals on feed than a year earlier. These cattle 
will likely cause a bulge in beef supplies in the first half, 
but second-half production will fall as fed cattle market- 
ings and the slaughter of nonfed cattle trail a year earli- 
er. With higher returns, pork producers have increased 
spring farrowings, and pork output will be up a little this 
year. 

Broiler output may increase 2 to 3 percent as feed 
costs and pork supplies remain low. Milk production will 
continue to increase, but year-to-year gains may disap- 
pear by late in the year. 

Livestock prices are expected to rise this year, as total 
production of red meat and poultry rises somewhat while 
consumer demand for meat picks up along with the gen- 
eral economy. 


Farm Income Falls 


Crop prices declined sharply in 1982 and offset the 
increase in the volume of crop marketings. This held 
cash receipts for crops about steady. Livestock receipts, 
on the other hand, increased slightly. However, produc- 
tion expenses continued to rise, but at a slower pace 
because of lessening inflationary pressures. Net farm 
income declined to nearly $20 billion, down from about 
$25 billion the previous year. The off-farm income of 
farmers increased somewhat, but the disposable personal 
income of the farm population declined about 5 percent. 

Lower prices and incomes are affecting the farm sector 
in other ways as well. In 1981, real estate values 
declined slightly for the first time in many years and 
then fell further last year. Non-real estate assets 
increased, but total liabilities also rose. As a result, 
total farm-sector equity declined in 1982, and the debt- 
to-equity ratio increased moderately. 

The financial aspects of farming have become much 
more closely tied to developments in the general economy 
in recent years. Farmers have begun to make decisions 
about an individual farm enterprise in terms of the 
financial health of the entire operation. For example, 
slow responses to higher hog prices reflect this thinking. 
As the general economies of the United States and other 
countries pick up, and as the huge crop stockpiles are 
worked down, farm prices and incomes will rise. 
Nevertheless, this situation may take a year or so to ful- 
ly develop. (Donald Seaborg) 


CANADA 


Economic Recession Persists 


After a dismal 1982 that saw economic output fall by 
about 5 percent, the best Canada can hope for in 1983 
appears to be a period of transition that will clear the 
way for a stronger recovery in 1984. 


Over the past 10 years, Canada’s growth rate was 
exactly in the middle of the big-seven countries—Japan, 


Dae U2 La NUL te eS | 
Note: All monetary units in this section are in Canadian 
dollars. 


France, United Kingdom, West Germany, Italy, the Unit- 
ed States, and Canada. But, in the recession of 1982, 
Canada fell to the bottom of the group when hit by its 
worst 12-month period since the Great Depression. The 
rate of inflation, goaded mainly by the rapid runup on 
energy prices, has been double the rate in the United 
States. Interest payments on Canada’s growing debt are 
taking 25 cents from every dollar of Federal income. The 
budgetary deficit for fiscal 1982 now is officially posted 
at $26 billion. On a per capita basis, this exceeds the 
worrisome deficit in the United States. 


Canada: Gross National Product and Consumer Price Index 
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Unemployment, which is running 2 percent higher 
than in the United States, is a real concern. Many of the 
country’s key industries—pulp and paper, lumber, metal 
mining, and steel—are hurting badly from uncertain 
markets and from increased international competition. 
The Trudeau government has talked with leaders of the 
10 provincial governments about taking steps to stimu- 
late economic growth, but the country has scant room to 
maneuver because of the already oversized projected bud- 
get deficit. 


Grain Crop Hits Record 


Canadian production of the major grains and oilseeds 
in 1982 is estimated at nearly 58 million tons, up 8 per- 
cent from the 1981 record. Increased planted area and 
record or near-record yields in the prairie provinces con- 
tributed to this alltime high. A late August frost had 


Canada: Wheat Area and Yield 
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only a limited impact on yields, but it did lower the aver- 
age quality of spring wheat and rapeseed. 

Wheat production totaled 27.6 million tons, up 11 per- 
cent from 1981 and 44 percent above the 1972-81 aver- 
age. Four to five million tons of this wheat is graded 
“feed wheat” because of the frost damage. However, sup- 
plies of high-quality wheat remain adequate to meet 
domestic and export demand. 

Coarse grain production came to 26.6 million tons, 
averaging 26 percent more than in the previous 10-year 
period. Major oilseed output consisted of 2.1 million tons 
of rapeseed, 0.75 million of flaxseed, and 0.86 million of 
soybeans. Average production of these oil crops during 
1972-81 was below 3 million tons. 


Cattle Feeders See Better Profits 


Slightly improved prices in 1982, along with lower feed 
costs, created the best returns for livestock feeders since 
early 1979. Federally inspected cattle slaughter rose 1.8 
percent, but reduced carcass weights left beef output vir- 
tually the same as a year earlier. During the fall, as 
declining interest rates were bringing down feedlot car- 
rying costs, slaughter-cattle weights moved above a year 
earlier. 

Inspected calf slaughter continued to average well 
above a year earlier. In part, the increases reflected poor 
economic conditions in the cow-calf sector and possibly a 
slowdown in dairy production. The most telling sign of 
economic trouble was the cow and heifer slaughter, 
which began an upward pattern in 1981 and increased 
even more in 1982. 


Pork Supplies Remain High 


Canadian hog slaughter has not changed significantly 
since 1980. Inspected hog slaughter reached an unpre- 
cedented high of 13.2 million head in 1980, followed by a 
decrease of 1 percent in 1981 and 2.5 percent in 1982, 
when slaughter totaled 12.9 million head. 

Hog prices recorded a strong recovery in 1982, particu- 
larly after the first quarter. The national weighted- 
average price for the year was up $13.50 per cwt—more 
than $22 per hog. The price advance was due primarily 
to the stronger trend in U.S. prices, resulting from lower 
U.S. supplies, and to the strength of export demand. The 
Japanese and U.S. ban on pork imports from Denmark 
contributed to increased Canadian exports and the higher 
prices of 1982. Canada’s competitive position has also 
been aided by the strong U.S. dollar and by subsidies to 
Canadian producers from the Federal and provincial 
governments. 


Outlook 


Since grain and oilseed output set records in 1981 and 
1982 in the United States as well as in Canada, North 
American supplies of these crops have become highly 
burdensome. Among the five major world exporters of 
wheat, only Australia, because of its drought-reduced 
crop, will be restricting wheat exports. Competition 
among the other four exporters will be keen. A form of 
competition that has begun to assume sizable proportions 
is the use of agricultural export credit subsidies. And, 
when credits are offered as an extra incentive to trade, 
commodity prices will ratchet downward as surely as if 
the commodity were offered at a lower price. 


Grains Take the Lion’s Share of Exports 


Canadian exports of grains during the current year 
will earn about $7 billion, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts will add another $2.5 billion. The dominance of 
grains is due to the large volume being exported, rather 
than to prices, which are depressed. This year’s prices 
are down more than 25 percent from 2 years earlier, 
when stocks and production were low. To improve prices, 
a sustained world economic recovery or poor harvest will 
be needed. A small U.S.crop would help Canadian farm- 
ers, since the United States accounts for more than two- 
thirds of world feed grain trade and almost half the 
wheat trade. The market outlook for food grains appears 
stronger than for feed grains because of the impact of 
current economic conditions and uncertainty over the 
future development of meat consumption. 

Although the prospect for longer term growth in world 
wheat trade remains good, a leveling off is expected in 
1982/83, as the market reflects the large supplies of the 
last 2 years. However, trade with developing countries 
appears to be growing at least as rapidly as in the 1970’s. 

With the current glut, Canada’s wheat stocks will 
increase 2.3 million tons to 11.8 million by the end of the 
current crop year. With the world facing surpluses and 
soft demand due to the recession, low prices are continu- 
ing. Prices are forecast to average $200 to $210 a ton for 
No. 1 CWRS 13.5 protein wheat at the Lakehead or West 
Coast—5 percent lower than last year. 

Barley prices are projected to decline by as much as 19 
percent (to as low as $100 a ton at the ports) because of 
a world feed grain glut and uncertain Soviet buying 
intentions. 

Because of the large amount of feed wheat brought on 
by the early frost, the Canadian Wheat Board has been 
scurrying abroad for customers. Among other possible 
markets, board officials have traveled to drought- 
stricken Australia in the hope of selling that country 
some feed grains. 

The rapeseed outlook for the current marketing year is 
also bleak. Exports are predicted to fall 20 percent to 
slightly more than 1 million tons. Japan is buying some 
of its rapeseed in Europe because of uncertainty whether 
Canada will be able to provide enough in the top grades. 

As a result of developments in rapeseed and barley 
prices, estimates are that acreage seeded to 1983 wheat 
may actually increase 3 to 5 percent, despite poor prices. 
By 1983/84, grain and oilseed prices should begin to 
strengthen, returning to the 1981/82 average. 


Beef Output Continues Large 


This year’s beef production may average near 1982’s. 
Because of lower feed and interest costs, fed beef output 
may average above 1982, but a reduction in nonfed 
slaughter is expected. Major price variations through 
1982 in the North American cattle market are adding 
uncertainty to future prices. While lower total meat 
supplies are expected during the first half of 1983, 
economic conditions in North America will be the key 
factor influencing cattle prices. 

Hog marketings during the first half of 1983 are 
expected to continue averaging close to a year earlier, 
but they may increase some during the second half of the 
year. Reduced farm inventories in the United States, 
together with ample supplies of low-priced feed, indicate 
continued favorable profits for hog producers in both 
countries. 
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Agricultural Income Drops 


Lower grain prices indicate that grain producers in 
Canada (just as in the United States) should brace for 
another low-income year. On the prairies, where most of 
the grain is produced, Alberta’s net farm income is 
expected to drop about 17 percent from the small positive 
income experienced in 1982. Saskatchewan’s farm income 
will drop another 14 percent, while Manitoba will experi- 
ence a 6-percent further decline in 1983. Total net 
income for farmers in all of Canada is predicted to be 
only $3.7 billion, compared with $3.8 billion in 1982, $4.8 
billion in 1981, and $3.1 billion in 1980. 

In the face of high interest rates and weak grain 
prices, land values have begun an abrupt slump. The 15- 
to 20-percent decrease in the value of farm land involved 
in 1982 sales could cause a problem, especially for farm- 
ers who mortgaged land in the 1970’s. Moderately to 
highly leveraged operators could find it difficult to nego- 
tiate for sufficient operating capital at reasonable rates 
of interest because the value of their security is uncer- 
tain. 

The poor income outlook is also bad news for 
businesses that sell farm supplies on the prairies. Sales 
of fertilizer, pesticides, and farm machinery will decline 
further this year. The impact will be particularly severe 
on the farm equipment business, which has been hanging 
on for months hoping for a more buoyant market. 


Agricultural Trade 


During the 1981/82 crop year, Canada exported a 
record 27.8 million tons of grains, oilseeds, and wheat 
flour. That year’s movement represented an increase of 
4.8 million tons from 1980/81. Individual records were 
established for wheat, durum wheat, barley, and rye. 

Exports of grains and oilseeds from Western Canada 
from August 1 to December 31, 1982—nearly 12 million 
tons—were running ahead of a year earlier. Wheat 
exports were up 1.3 million tons. Apparently, Canada is 
drawing considerable benefit from the Soviet rebuff of 
the United States, which began with the grain embargo 
in early 1980. The Soviets are proving that they do not 
depend solely on the United States for food. 

Beef exports for 1982 are placed at 145 million pounds, 
up about 9 percent from a year earlier. Imports totaled 
approximately 130 million, resulting in a positive net 
trade balance. In 1983, the demand-supply situation is 


Table 1.—Canada: total grain, oilseed, 
and wheat flour exports 





1971/72 to 
Commodity 1980/81. 10-year 1980/81 1981/82 
average 
Thousand tons 

Wheat 11,508 13,492 15,661 
Durum wheat 1,676 2,075 2,310 
Wheat flour 654 692 474 
Oats 131 44 48 
Barley 3,545 3,236 5iree 
Rye 246 446 547 
Flaxseed 408 449 565 
Rapeseed Veli22 i3r2 1,359 
Corn 256 Telit 1,281 

Total 19,546 22,989 27,803 





Table 2.—Major importers of Canadian wheat 


1971/72 to 
Destinations 1980/81 10-year 1980/81 1981/82 
average 
Thousand tons 

USSR 1,952 3,476 4,160 
China 2,560 2,879 3,101 
Poland 443 997 1,562 
United Kingdom 1,330 1,397 1,361 
Japan Uscyas 1003 1,336 
Others 3,848 3,410 4,143 

Total 11,508 13,492 15,661 





such that beef import controls will probably be unneces- 
sary. Imports are not expected to exceed 130 to 135 mil- 
lion pounds, and under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), Canada is committed to allowing 
143.6 million pounds into its domestic market. 

With regard to beef exports to the United States, con- 
trols will probably not be triggered. With supplies of 
beef generally down, no restrictions on the American 
market, at least for the first two quarters of 1983, are 
expected. 

In 1982, pork exports climbed 25 percent to 368 million 
pounds. Exports of live hogs, pork, and pork products 
accounted for the disappearance of 1 out of every 5 hogs 
produced in Canada. Sales to Japan rose to a record lev- 
el, and shipments to the United States reached 250 mil- 
lion pounds. Export sales were boosted by the foot-and- 
mouth outbreak in Denmark, the depressed value of the 
Canadian dollar, and a less-than-keen demand by Canadi- 
an consumers. 

A 4- to 6-percent drop in U.S. pork production is pro- 
jected for 1983. For Canada, where hog output recorded 
a very modest decline in 1982 and may even increase in 
1983, the U.S. production trend can be interpreted posi- 
tively. Lower U.S. output will serve to keep prices strong, 
and Canadian shipments to the United States are likely 
to continue high. 


Canadian Transportation Improves 


In the latter part of the 1970’s, Canada’s exports of 
grains and oilseeds were hampered considerably by con- 
straints in the transportation system. Even though the 
market for exports was strong, actual shipments are 
estimated to have averaged 2 million tons below poten- 
tial during each of the last 3 years of the decade. In oth- 
er words, with adequate transportation from western 


Canada’s producing areas to export terminals, overseas 
shipments might have been as high as 67 million tons for 
the 3 years, rather than the 61 million actually realized. 

The capacity of the railways and other grain handlers 
has improved greatly over the past 3 years, because the 
Alberta and Saskatchewan governments, the Federal 
Government, and the Canadian Wheat Board together 
have purchased some 15,000 hopper cars (60 percent of 
the total grain-car fleet) and made them available for 
use by the two railway companies. The system managed 
to move nearly 23 million tons into export in the 1980/81 
crop year and close to 28 million in 1981/82. 

The poor economy in the past year has reduced lucra- 
tive traffic in commodities like coal, sulphur, and potash. 
The slack made it possible for the railways to handle 
more grain. But, because of the extremely low “crow” 
freight rates applying to grain transportation (named for 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Freight Rate Agreement), handling 
grain has become a large money loser for the railways. 
(The last increase in rail rates was in 1925.) It is 
estimated that the loss this year will exceed $200 mil- 
lion. But, with crow reform now being considered in 
Ottawa, the gap could be partly filled by a subsidy pro- 
vided by the Federal Government and partly by an 
increase in the rates paid by producers. According to 
government reports, the current year will be the first in 
which the Government will compensate the railways for 
hauling the producers’ grain at a loss. 

Meanwhile, more Canadian grain than ever—over 15 
million tons of western grain and grain products—moved 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1982. Additionally, 
about 8 million tons of U.S. grain were shipped on this 
route. Nevertheless, 1982 U.S. shipments were down 
more than 3 million tons from a year earlier, and they 
dropped significantly from the amount of American grain 
usually shipped along this seaway. 

The current year has been an uneventful, but success- 
ful, season on the St. Lawrence Seaway. From the begin- 
ning of the present crop year (August 1) till the seaway 
was closed for the winter (December 15), more than 8 
million tons of western grain cleared Thunder Bay on 
Lake Superior, compared with about 6 million a year ear- 
lier. In contrast, on the West Coast (following last fall’s 
shutout of workers by grain companies in response to a 
deliberate slowdown on the part of the workers), ship- 
ments by the Canadian Wheat Board remain about 1 mil- 
lion tons behind where they would have been without 
any interruption. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has set a goal to increase 
the capacity of grain and oilseed handling and transpor- 
tation so as to permit 30 million tons of exports a year by 
1985 and 36 million by 1990. 


Agricultural Policy 


Two problems of uppermost concern to Canada’s agri- 
cultural policymakers in early 1983 are: (1) a resolution 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass freight rates issue and (2) the 
choice of whether Canada’s Parliament should enact the 
“Canagrex” legislation designed to promote Canadian 
farm products in overseas markets. For both issues, the 
division of opinion among producer organizations within 
a region is often heightened by the larger problem of 
obtaining agreement between eastern and western Cana- 
da. 

Present rail rates for carrying grain to ports for export 
cover only a fraction of the costs (far cheaper than U.S. 


rates), and railways are losing $350 million annually 
because of the artifically low rates. There is a near con- 
census that the crow gap (the amount needed to cover 
the costs not presently covered under crow rates) should 
be largely filled by a subsidy from the Federal Govern- 
ment. A bill recently introduced in Parliament calls for 
the Government to subsidize the freight costs, while 
farmers’ contributions are gradually increased. By 1991, 
the proportion of costs paid by the grain shippers is 
estimated to increase from 18 percent to 57 percent; a 
typical farmer will see his average cost for shipping a 
ton of grain to its destination nearly double to $9.35 over 
the next 3 years. The remainder will come from a huge 
infusion of government subsidies, some $9.2 billion over 
the rest of the decade. 


The Government also promised to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars to help railroads upgrade their lines. 
The action is deemed critical by the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific railways to repair deteriorating 
western rail lines, a cost that analysts estimate at $16.5 
billion over the next 10 years. 


Is Canagrex Needed? 


A proposal to bring Canagrex into being as a crown 
corporation serving to aid agricultural exports has been 
debated for the greater part of a year. Arguments 
against the formation of this corporation usually take 
the approach that several existing agencies can achieve 
the objectives proposed for Canagrex. The resolutions 
passed so far would require the Federal Government to 
empower existing agencies, such as the Export Develop- 
ment and Commerce Corporation; the Canadian Commer- 
cial Corporation; the Industry, Trade and Commerce 
Department; and the External Affairs Department, to 
perform the role. 

Farm group objections to the creation of this new 
agency come primarily from western Canadians. In the 
West, wheat is the important agricultural export, and it 
is not included under the new legislation because it con- 
tinues under the sole jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The question of whether the crown corporation 
will finally be authorized continues to be debated. (Pat 
Weisgerber) 


AUSTRALIA 


Economy Deteriorating 


The Australian economy fared better than the 
members of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) did as a whole during the past 
3 years. However, economic conditions have recently 
deteriorated for the nonfarm sector, and widespread 
drought has harmed rural incomes. Since the worldwide 
recession has had a delayed impact on Australia, there is 
some concern that the anticipated recovery may also be 
slower. 

Economic growth in Australia during fiscal years 1981 
and 1982 registered 4- and 3-percent gains, respectively, 
as measured by the real gross domestic product. The 
economy was buoyed by increased investment in mining, 
and the basic metal industries followed suit by invest- 
ments in transport, mainly ships and aircraft. This 
expansion resulted from the rise in petroleum prices. 
Australia has large coal deposits, and substantial 
increases in world demand for alternative energy prod- 
ucts were anticipated. Nevertheless, shipments were 
depressed by the sluggish world economy. 
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Inflation continues to be a problem, and the Consumer 
Price Index has continued in the double-digit range. 
Although it is below rates of the early 1970’s because of 
partially successful efforts to break the wage-price 
spiral, recent price increases in housing, transportation, 
and medical care have sustained the overall rise. 

Unemployment has not been a problem until recently. 
During fiscal 1982, unemployment was only 6 percent, 
while at the same time employment was rising. The 
tightness in the supply of labor and strong unions have 
led to 11- to 12-percent gains in wage rates. However, 
the wage rates have been largely offset by retail price 
increases, so the pressure for higher wage settlements 
continues. 

Both imports and exports have increased in recent 
years, as world prices surged. Imports, however, have 
risen faster than exports. The chronic deficits in the bal- 
ance of payments have accelerated; however, official 
reserve assets continue large as substantial amounts of 
capital have flowed into Australia for investment in nat- 
ural resources. Also, interest rates have been high, and 
Australia is felt to be a relatively safe place for foreign 
capital. 

The Australian dollar declined about 5 percent last 
year relative to the U.S. dollar. On March 8, an addi- 
tional 10-percent devaluation was announced. These 
reductions should tend to restrict imports while enhanc- 
ing exports; the first devaluation had an impact on beef 
exports to the United States during 1982. 

The Australian economy slipped into a recession during 
the last half of 1982, as world trade slowed down and 


Table 3.—Australia: balance of trade 
and exchange rates 





Balance Exchange 
Exports Imports of rates 
trade US$/SA 
Billion $A 
1979/80 18.6 15.8 2.8 tenis 
1980/81 18.8 19.2 —0.4 1.16 
1981/82 19.1 22.4 —3.3 jel 





commodity prices, especially for basic metals and energy, 
declined. This led to the postponement of some invest- 
ment projects and a sharp decline in private investment. 
Since the domestic economy was further weakened by an 
acceleration in wage rates, profitability dropped, and 
import demand surged. Actions taken by the Govern- 
ment included easing fiscal policy in the August 1982 
budget, and expanding public consumption and invest- 
ment in 1983, partially offsetting a weak private sector. 
However, unemployment is forecast to increase. Conse- 
quently, only a modest recovery is in prospect, and this 
outlook depends on expanded world trade and improved 
prices, which appear sluggish at the present time. Any 
efforts to stimulate the economy run the risk of infla- 
tion, which continues at a relatively high level. 


1982 Agricultural Production Large 


Crop production normally accounts for about half of 
the gross value of agriculture. Output in 1981/82 rose 25 
percent from the previous year, which had been affected 
by a minor drought. This includes a sizable wheat crop 
of 16.3 million tons and a large coarse grain outturn. 
Also, rice, cotton, and sugar production expanded from 
the previous year. Vegetable and fruit output continued 
to be substantial. 

Wheat production is the most important crop, making 
up about 40 percent of total crop receipts during years 
with good growing seasons. Wheat is well adopted to the 
arid climate and has been relatively more profitable than 
other crops. Also, farmers receive a guaranteed 
minimum price (GMP) upon delivery. The GMP is based 
upon the price received during the past two seasons plus 
an estimate for the current season. This provides 
growers with some protection from widely fluctuating 
world prices. The area planted to wheat has generally 
increased for the past 7 years. 
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Coarse grain production also has been expanding in 
recent years, but at a slower pace than wheat. Barley, 
oats, and grain sorghum are the major coarse grains, but 
lesser amounts of corn, rye, and millet are also usually 
included in the total. During 1982, production was 6.7 
million tons, 28 percent larger than the preceding year. 
The quantity fed to livestock amounted to 40 percent of 
production. Food and other uses accounted for 14 per- 
cent, including substantial quantities of malting barley. 
Exports were 3.2 million tons. There are no direct 
government price supports for coarse grains, but feed 


wheat prices set by the Australian Wheat Board have a 
direct bearing on domestic coarse grain prices. 

The area devoted to rice has expanded in recent years, 
as more irrigation water has been allocated to this crop. 
Rice production—mostly a medium-grain Calrose 
variety —was estimated at 613,000 tons on a milled basis. 

Cotton is also a crop that has expanded at a substan- 
tial rate as more irrigation water has been made avail- 
able. Production amounted to nearly 600,000 480-pound 
bales in 1982, a 32-percent increase from a year earlier. 

A wide variety of oilseeds are grown in Australia, 
including sunflowerseed, soybeans, linseed, rapeseed, and 
safflowerseed. Cottonseed and sunflowerseed are the 
major oilseeds. Australia is largely self-sufficient in 
oilseeds, but additional quantities are needed if produc- 
tion shortfalls occur. The market for oilseeds in Aus- 
tralia is mainly determined by the demand for vegetable 
oils used in margarine and frying fats, which has grown 
slowly—about as fast as population growth. 

All the major vegetables and fruits are grown in Aus- 
tralia. Both deciduous and citrus fruits are grown, and 
grapes, apples, pears, bananas, and pineapples are the 
most important. 

Livestock production during 1982 was up moderately 
from the previous year. Beef and veal production surged 
13 percent, and lamb and mutton output was up 2 per- 
cent. 

Cattle and calf slaughter rose because of a near-record 
drought that forced marketings even though the cattle 
inventory was smaller. Lower prices and poor forage sup- 
plies discouraged ranchers and farmers from withholding 
cattle and calves from slaughter. 

Domestic beef consumption and exports increased sub- 
stantially. Exports to the United States were increased 
to such an extent that a voluntary restraint agreement 
was reached to keep imports within the legal limits of 
the U.S. meat import law. 

Drought also increased lamb and sheep slaughter, as 
forage supplies were very short. Poultry production 
decreased as higher feed prices limited profitability. The 
production of pork and milk was about the same as a 
year earlier. 


Crop Outlook Disastrous 


A major drought in the Eastern States that intensified 
during the last half of 1982 is having a severe impact on 
agriculture. Crop production in 1982/83 is expected to be 
down 28 percent. However, meat output may decline 
only slightly because drought-forced marketings will 
push production above normal rates. 

The serious and widespread drought reduced the 
1982/83 wheat crop to an estimated 8.7 million tons, the 
smallest since 1972/73. However, western Australia had 
excellent growing weather, and its crop is expected to 
account for 66 percent of total Australian production, 
compared with 29 percent during the last ten seasons. 

Most harvested wheat is delivered to the Australian 
Wheat Board, because these deliveries receive the GMP. 
Wheat Board receivables are estimated at 7.7 million 
tons, about half as large as 1981/82’s 15.5 million. Since 
domestic use may be up slightly because of additional 
wheat feeding, exports will be substantially reduced, as 
will ending stocks. 

The GMP for the 1982 crop was set at $A141.32 a ton. 
This was slightly below the first advance payment for 
last year. However, the price of wheat used domestically, 
which also is set by the Wheat Board, was raised 9 per- 


cent from last year. Consequently, if export prices aver- 
age higher in 1982/83, the average return to growers, 
which is a pooled price, will be higher than the preceding 
year. This could set the stage for an expansion in wheat 
area this coming June, as growers try to recover from 
their current drought-reduced incomes. 

Wheat exports, which normally account for about 75 
percent of production, will be significantly reduced in 
1982/83. Australia has long-term sales agreements with 
China, Egypt, Japan, the Yemen Arab Republic, Abu 
Dhabi, Qatar, the USSR, Iran, and Iraq, but it will prob- 
ably provide only the minimum levels specified. Further- 
more, the Australian Wheat Board is the only or major 
supplier to a number of markets. These include Oceania, 
Southeast Asia, and the Middle East. The board may 
supply as much as possible to these markets to 
discourage other exporters from gaining an entrance. In 
any event, Australia will have no problem selling the 
limited supply of wheat that is available. 

The drought will also affect coarse grain production, 
but not to the same extent as wheat. Winter coarse 
grain output—barley and oats—will likely be substan- 
tially below last year, but the sorghum crop, which was 
planted in the spring, may only be moderately lower. 
There were some beneficial rains during the sorghum 
planting season, and substantial acreage was available 
because of the drought-reduced cereal crops. 

The demand for feed grains is expected to continue 
strong until pasture conditions improve. With a 40- 
percent shortfall in production, exportable supplies may 
be down about 60 percent. Even if pasture conditions 
improve, feed-intensive livestock production may 
increase as cattle and sheep are withheld from the mar- 
ket to rebuild herds and flocks. 

Oilseed production during 1982/83 is anticipated to be 
about 11 percent below the preceding year. Most of the 
decline is expected in cottonseed. The output of winter 
oilseeds (rapeseed, safflowerseed, and linseed) is estimat- 
ed to be substantially below last year. Sunflowerseed 
production is expected to show a marked increase, while 
the soybean crop may be off 17 percent. Imports of vege- 
table oils may rise slightly from the previous year. 

The cotton crop will also be affected by the drought 
because of reduced water supplies and allocations for 
irrigation. The production of lint is expected to drop 27 
percent from the preceding year, which will be the first 
decline since 1975/76. Plantings for 1983 are expected to 
fall 9 percent, and a lower yield is forecast. New South 
Wales has been the hardest hit, but Queensland’s crop is 
anticipated to be larger than the preceding year. Despite 
the smaller 1983 crop, cotton exports in 1982/83 may rise 
significantly because of the large 1982 crop. 

Rice production in 1982/83 is also being restricted by 
the lack of irrigation water. The area planted to rice is 
expected to decline 30 percent from the record plantings 
of the previous season. Rice production is anticipated to 
decline by a similar amount. Australian exports are 
expected to be about the same as the preceding year; 
however, export returns will be substantially lower 
because the world price has declined. 

Australian sugar production has increased in recent 
years, initially in response to higher world prices in 
1980/81. However, world production has risen, and a sig- 
nificant surplus now exists. Therefore, prices are 
depressed. For 1982/83, the gross value of Australian 
sugar cane production is expected to decline 25 percent 
from the preceding year. Nevertheless, Australia’s pro- 
duction is forecast to increase slightly. Export entitle- 


ment under the International Sugar Agreement (ISA) 
has not been a major restraint on overseas marketing. 
Also, Australia is required to accumulate ISA special 
stocks, so all available sugar has been accepted by the 
Australian Sugar Board. 


Declines Characterize Livestock Sector 


Cattle numbers on March 31, 1983, probably declined 
about 10 percent from a year ago. With a smaller herd 
and reduced calf crop, total slaughter and beef produc- 
tion are expected to fall. Slaughter may fall as much as 
20 percent, and cattle numbers would still decline margi- 
nally. Domestic consumption may drop because of 
reduced supplies, higher retail prices, and a sluggish 
economy. The reduction in beef and veal supplies is 
expected to lead to a drop of about 10 percent in overall 
exports. A similar decline in exports to the United 
States plus the beef in bond imported from Australia the 
last part of 1982 are expected to raise Australian sup- 
plies close to the minimum restraint level specified by 
the U.S. meat import law. 
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The sheep flock is also expected to be smaller than a 
year ago because of drought. Sheep slaughter and mut- 
ton production in 1983 are forecast to decline about 15 
percent as producers withhold sheep to rebuild flocks. 
Lamb consumption will likely decline, but mutton use 
may be about the same as last year, since it is a less 
expensive meat. Also, mutton exports are expected to 
fall because of uncertain world markets, particularly in 
Iran and the USSR. Live sheep exports to the Middle 
East will likely to continue at 6 million head. Australi- 
an wool production is estimated 2 percent lower than last 
season because of fewer sheep and a reduction in the 
fleece weight per head. 

Poultry meat production is forecast to rise 3 percent in 
1983. Output in 1982 was down marginally because of 
large supplies of competing meats and rising feed costs. 

Milk production in 1982/83 is expected to decline 
slightly from last year. While the number of milk cows 
remain the same, a reduction in yield per cow is in pros- 
pect. Although fluid milk consumption will be stable, 
the use of manufactured dairy products will decline. 


Farm Income Declines 


The net value of all rural production in 1981/82 was 
estimated at $A4.3 billion. The gross value of rural pro- 


duction rose faster than farm costs. However, in 1982/83, 
the net value is forecast to decline about 50 percent. 


While farm costs continue to rise, the gross value of rur- 
al output is expected to fall 11 percent. (Allen Johnson) 


NEW ZEALAND 


Economy Sluggish 


The New Zealand economy has registered low or nega- 
tive growth rates in recent years, and the future does not 
look promising. The country lacks petroleum resources 
and must import a wide range of capital and consumer 
goods to meet its needs. Consequently, the surge in 
world prices, particularly for oil in the mid-1970’s, had a 
significant impact, and inflation has been above 10 per- 
cent for a number of years. The unemployment rate has 
been low, about 3 percent, but has been rising. 

Until recently, wages were indexed upward to reflect 
rises in the cost of living, and the wage-price spiral had 
been self-generating. On June 22, 1982, a wage and 
price freeze was put in place. Subsequently, a tax cut 
was initiated in October to stimulate domestic consump- 
tion. 


New Zealand: Gross Domestic Product and 
Consumer Price Index 
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New Zealand’s balance of payments has shown large 
annual deficits. Even though exports have been larger 
than imports, the service account showed a large capital 
outflow. Moreover, in 1982, the value of imports exceed- 
ed exports. 

The outlook for 1983 depends on both foreign and 
domestic demand. While some improvements are in pros- 
pect, they will probably not be spectacular. A strong 
recovery in world economic growth would be needed to 
bolster foreign demand, particularly for animal products. 
Meanwhile, domestic demand will likely be stifled by the 
wage and price freeze. The freeze is expected to be lifted 
in June, and inflation will probably resume. An 11- 
percent increase in the Consumer Price Index is project- 
ed for 1983. Little or no real growth in economic activity 
is anticipated this year. 


Pastoral Agriculture 


Agricultural products from ruminant animals make up 
nearly three-fourths of total farm production. The cli- 
mate and land are best suited to growing grass, and 
nearly two-thirds of the land in farms is used for pas- 


10 


tures and grazing. Only 2 percent of total farm holdings 
are in cultivated crops. 

The main field crops are wheat, barley, corn, and oats. 
Wheat is grown to meet domestic food requirements, and 
barley and corn are the main feed grains. Usually a 
small amount of wheat is imported (50,000 tons) from 
Australia. Corn and barley production usually exceed 
domestic use, and relatively small quantities are export- 
ed. 

No substantial changes are expected in crop production 
during 1983. Moisture supplies are usually plentiful and 
timely. Crops are mainly grown in rotation with short- 
term pastures, so planted area will not likely change 


greatly. 


Livestock Output Increases Slowly 


The Government’s long-range economic goals call for a 
substantial increase in livestock production. An expan- 
sion in overseas sales would increase foreign exchange 
earnings and contribute significantly to overall economic 
growth. However, meat output during 1982 declined 1 
percent. Beef and veal output was off 9 percent as 
slaughter declined in response to a shrinking export mar- 
ket. However, lamb production is estimated to have 
increased 5 percent, and milk production was up a small 
amount. 

The number of dairy cows increased marginally to 2.1 
million head, the result of higher farm prices. However, 
the number of beef cows declined slightly. Sheep and 
lamb numbers held about even, as increases in the lamb 
crop offset larger slaughter. 

Since fluid use of milk was stable, more milk was 
diverted to manufactured products in 1982. Also, there 
was a change in the composition of dairy products. The 
production of butter and dry milk, two major items, 
declined. However, the output of cheese and casein 
increased, bringing domestic production more in line 
with changing world markets. 

The outlook for livestock products in 1983 is a con- 
tinuation of 1982. The large number of cattle and sheep 
indicate a substantial production base. The program of 
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guaranteed minimum prices protects farmers from sub- 
stantial declines in world markets; however, the outlook 
for trade in agricultural products is discouraging. The 
Middle Eastern lamb market and Soviet purchases of 
mutton are uncertain. Furthermore, there are already 
large stockpiles of lamb, mutton, and beef in freezers. 


Farm Income Declines 


Farm income for 1981/82 was 11 percent below the 
previous year, in spite of supplementary minimum price 
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(SMP) payouts of $NZ350 million. These payments were 
mainly assistance to meat and wool, which were 
experiencing weak demand in overseas markets because 
of the worldwide recession. Increases in gross income 
were more than offset by gains in farm input costs. 

A decline in farm income is anticipated for 1982/83. 
There will likely be less assistance from the SMP scheme 
as world meat prices rise. Furthermore, gains in input 
costs are expected to again offset increases in gross farm 
income. 


Trade Developments 


During 1982, voluntary restraint agreements were 
reached for beef exports to the United States. Australi- 
an drought forced cattle marketings, and exports rose 
above levels allowed by the U.S. law during the fourth 
quarter. Restraint agreements were negotiated with Aus- 
tralia and Canada, as well as New Zealand. Yearend 
shipments to the United States that exceeded the res- 
traint level were placed in bond and allowed into con- 
sumption in 1983. No restraints on beef exports to the 
United States are imposed at this time. However, the 
situation will be monitored each quarter. 

Exports of lamb to Iran and mutton to the USSR have 
not been as large as anticipated. Also, butter export quo- 
tas to the European Community were reduced from 1981 
and will likely be lower in the future. The sale of U.S. 
surplus butter by the New Zealand Dairy Board in 1982 
was modestly successful. However, an appreciable quan- 
tity has yet to be disposed of. (Allen Johnson) 


PROTECTIONISM AND U.S.-CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


Growing Protectionism in World Trade 


The era of expanding free trade, which began following 
World War II, is being threatened by a growing tendency 
toward protectionism. The move toward more protection- 
ist trade policies has emerged as countries’ exports have 
declined and their domestic production has _ been 
threatened by imports. Trade problems have resulted 
primarily from depressed world demand, which has cur- 
tailed the spectacular growth in the volume of world 
trade. However, patterns of trade have also shifted 
because of changes in comparative advantages, uneven 
rates of technological change, changes in the location of 
production, and exchange rate movements. Growing pro- 
tectionist sentiment has stemmed from the realization 
that the expansionist export policies or highly restrictive 
import policies of some countries may be in part to blame 
for changing fortunes in trade. Many of these programs 
have been in place for many years and are only receiving 
attention now that world markets are depressed. 

Unlike earlier experiences with protectionism, most 
countries are not eager to raise tariffs. Many of the 
important trading countries are signatories to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which lim- 
its their ability to protect markets by means of tariffs on 
imports. Thus nontariff barriers to trade—quotas, licens- 
ing and packaging requirements, export financing 
arrangements and subsidies, and input subsidies—are a 
more common means of protecting markets. In the case 
of Canada and the United States, both countries have 
historically tended to rely more on domestic policies and 


programs than trade-oriented policies per se to promote, 
if not protect, their agricultural sector. Recently, howev- 
er, both countries have shown a willingness to go beyond 
traditional measures to ensure access to export markets. 

The move to a greater degree of protectionism is by no 
means unique to agriculture and was preceded in the 
United States by calls for reduced imports of automo- 
biles, steel, textiles, and footwear. In these cases, lost 
markets came about more as a result of the reduced com- 
petitiveness of the domestic industry, as production shift- 
ed from countries with high labor costs and aging plants 
to those with lower labor costs and newer, more efficient 
plants. The recession merely intensified the process of 
decline for many of these industries. However, the fric- 
tion that has arisen between countries over trade in 
nonagricultural products has colored farm-trade rela- 
tions. 

Calls from the agricultural sector for protectionist 
measures should not be interpreted as pleas from an 
aging industry seeking to protect its markets. Both the 
United States and Canada are relatively low-cost agricul- 
tural producers and highly competitive in world agricul- 
tural markets. However, weak demand for food and fiber 
resulting from a prolonged global recession, combined 
with record crops in North America and elsewhere, has 
led countries to try to maintain their share of a shrink- 
ing market for agricultural products. More protectionist 
trade policies are also favored by some as a means of 
countering the agricultural export and restrictive import 
policies of the European Community (EC). 





Trade More Important 


Trade in general and agricultural trade in particular 
have been of growing importance to the U.S. economy. 
In the post-war years, trade accounted for less than 5 
percent of the U.S. gross national product (GNP), com- 
pared with much higher proportions in most other 
developed countries. This proportion has risen rapidly 
since the early 1970’s, however, to the point where the 
values of exports and imports are each now approaching 
10 percent of GNP. A similar phenomenon has occurred 
in Canada. Imports and exports each represented rough- 
ly 15 percent of GNP in the early 1960’s, and each 
currently account for about one-quarter of GNP. While 
agricultural exports have expanded less rapidly than 
nonagricultural sales, they have grown steadily in both 
countries since 1970. Since 1970, exports of agricultural 
products contributed, on the average, 15 percent of the 
annual increase in total exports in Canada and 24 per- 
cent in the United States. 

These statistics provide some evidence that both the 
U.S. and Canadian economies are becoming more “open”; 
i.e., trade now accounts for a larger part of both coun- 
tries’ total economic activity. As a result, their domestic 
economies are more exposed to changes in world trade, 
and their producers are more reliant on foreign markets 
for sales of their goods. 

These statistics mirror the general expansion of world 
trade, which has taken place since the mid-1960’s. With 
trade accounting for a larger part of national income, 
efforts at export promotion and import protection have 
been viewed by many countries as necessary to spur 
economic growth or, at a minimum, to stabilize national 
income. The economic consequences of stagnating or 
shrinking agricultural markets have pressured many of 
them to become more aggressive in promoting exports 
and protecting domestic markets. The United States and 
Canada have traditionally promoted free trade in their 
external policies, but they are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to resist protectionist pressures from domestic 
groups. 


Overall U.S.-Canadian Trade Large 


The volume of trade between the United States and 
Canada is impressive. Furthermore, in total trade value, 
the United States and Canada are each other’s most 
important trading partner. The proximity of the two 
countries; the long, relatively unguarded border; the 
close similarities in culture, tastes, and language; the 
similarities in political and economic systems; and the 
differences in climate, natural resources, and population 
density are some of the factors that account for the ease 
with which goods and services pass between the two 
countries. 

Trade in agricultural products between the United 
States and Canada is also important, although it 
accounts for only about 5 percent of the total intercoun- 
try trade. The United States is by far Canada’s largest 
supplier of agricultural products, with over half the total 
value of Canada’s farm imports originating in the United 
States. Canada is an important market for U.S. agricul- 
tural exports, although the United States ships in 
greater volume to the EC, Japan, the Netherlands, and 
Mexico. The United States is also one of Canada’s most 
important customers. As a market for Canadian agricul- 
tural exports, the United States is exceeded only by 
Japan, the EC, and, more recently, the USSR. 
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While agricultural trade between the United States 
and Canada is significant, these two countries are also 
competitors for export markets. Canada and the United 
States both produce and export large quantities of 
grains, oilseeds, and meat and animal products to third- 
country markets. This dual nature of U.S.-Canadian 
trade often complicates bilateral trade policy. Competi- 
tion for markets may make efforts to reduce trade bar- 
riers between the two nations more difficult, as will the 
move toward increased protectionism in world trade. 
Moreover, poor relations between the North American 
neighbors in other areas may have created an atmos- 
phere less conducive to cooperation in the agricultural 
trade arena. 


Developments in U.S. and Canadian 
Trade Policies 


Trade relations between the United States and Canada 
have been uneasy, reflecting the tension present in U.S.- 
Canadian political and economic relations since the late 
1970’s. The United States has protested Canada’s efforts 
to further the process of “Canadianization” via the 
National Energy Plan, which harmed U.S. petroleum 
companies with holdings in: Canada, and the Foreign 
Investment Review Act, which imposed strict conditions 
on new foreign investment projects in Canada. The sale 
of Canadian-manufactured subway cars to New York 
City under a subsidized financing arrangement and a 
dispute over transborder trucking also added to the ten- 
sion between the two countries. Canada, on the other 
hand, points to the failure of the United States to ratify 
the Law of the Sea Convention, the disagreement over 
fishing rights in the Gulf of Maine and the possible 
depletion of Georges Bank scallop beds by the U.S. fish- 
ing fleet, the refusal of the U.S. Government to take 
action on the acid rain problem, and persistent high 
interest rates. 

Trade relations in the area of agriculture have also 
been troubled. Since much of U.S.-Canada agricultural 
trade is in supplementary goods—items that compete 
with domestically produced goods—there is the potential 
for disputes to arise whenever the direction or volume of 
trade shifts, since domestic producers will be affected. A 
recent example of this kind of dispute involved Maine 
potato producers’ complaints over rising imports of Cana- 
dian potatoes into the Northeast. The Maine producers 
sought protection from the U.S. Government, charging 
that Canadian potatoes were competing unfairly because 
of alleged subsidies and that potatoes for table use were 
being brought in as seed potatoes, which enjoy a higher 
import tariff quota. 

Efforts by the United States to persuade Canada to 
join them in a wheat acreage reduction program in 1982 
were unsuccessful. The Canadian Wheat Board has made 
a strong commitment to the expansion of grain exports, 
and stocks are less of a problem in Canada than in the 
United States. Canada’s reluctance to cooperate may 
also have stemmed from resentment over the United 
States’ expansion of grain sales to China, which Canada 
views as a traditional market for its grain. 

Because of the U.S. grain sales suspension, the USSR 
is diversifying its sources of grain supplies. To this end, 
the USSR signed in 1981 a bilateral agreement with the 
Canadian Wheat Board to purchase a minimum of 25 
million tons of grain over a 5-year period. Under the 
agreement, the Canadian Government provided Can$1 


on in guaranteed commercial credit to finance the 
sale. 

Canada also has long-term trade agreements for the 
sale of grains, and oilseeds and products with China, Bra- 
zil, Algeria, Jamaica, Mexico, Poland, and other coun- 
tries. These agreements now account for about 40 per- 
cent of Canadian grain and oilseed exports. The United 
States currently has official grain export agreements 
with the USSR, China, and Mexico, but the agreements 
cover a smaller percentage of total grain exports. Bila- 
teral agreements may constitute restraints to trade in 
the sense that they isolate the negotiated commodities 
from market forces and thus force trade into rigid and 
sometimes uneconomic patterns, as well as exclude com- 
petitors from certain markets. 

As a further means of promoting Canadian agricultur- 
al exports, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture has pro- 
posed the institution of a crown corporation to promote 
exports. This corporation, Canagrex, would gather mar- 
ket intelligence and serve as clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on Canadian agricultural trade prospects. In addi- 
tion, Canagrex could arrange financing for potential 
importers and participate in State trading. As such, 
Canagrex would give Canadian exports an advantage 
that U.S. products do not now have. However, the 
Canagrex proposal has not yet been enacted, owing in 
large part to resistance from producer groups who see it 
as yet another example of government intervention in 
agricultural markets. 

Official export credits, once limited mainly to sales of 
capital goods, have become increasingly important as a 
means of financing exports of agricultural products. The 
availability of credit, sometimes at concessional rates of 
interest, is weighed heavily in the importer’s decision, 
particularly in sales to developing countries or centrally 
planned economies. Canada makes agricultural export 
financing available primarily through the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The Wheat Board arranges loans at com- 
mercial interest rates, which are then guaranteed by the 
Canadian Government. Long-term loans for grains not 
under board jurisdiction are offered by the Export 
Development Corporation, a crown corporation, and more 
recently under the Expanded Credit Program. Further 
export assistance is available from the Canadian Dairy 
Commission, which handles exports of cheese and nonfat 
dry milk at prices lower than domestic support prices, 
and from the Canadian International Development Agen- 
cy, which offers food aid to needy countries in the form 
of grants. 

For grain exports under the P.L.-480 program, the 
United States has for many years offered long-term 
credit arrangements at concessional interest rates. Some 
shipments were also made as donations for relief pur- 
poses under the program. P.L.-480 has long been criti- 
cized by Canada and other food-exporting countries as 
displacing commercial sales and depressing world grain 
prices by moving surplus grain. Other export-financing 
assistance is provided by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which facilitates exports by providing credit 
guarantees to protect U.S. exporters against default. 

The failure of diplomatic attempts to convince the EC 
and Japan to adopt freer trade policies has led the Unit- 
ed States to become more aggressive in its promotion of 
agricultural exports. In fall 1982, USDA announced the 
blended-credit export enhancement program for agricul- 
tural products. The program provides up to $1.75 billion 
in export credit in a mixture of U.S. Government- 
sponsored, interest-free loans and guaranteed commercial 


loans. Credit is available principally to developing coun- 
tries. 

More recently, the United States announced an export 
subsidy for the sale of wheat flour to Egypt. The sale 
signaled the United States’ resolve not to allow its agri- 
cultural exports to continue at a disadvantage to EC sub- 
sidized shipments. The Canadian Government has pro- 
tested the programs, claiming that government- 
subsidized interest rates on food sales were used to sell 
wheat to traditional Canadian customers—Egypt and 
Morocco. The Canadian Wheat Board has claimed that 
this program has already been injurious to Canada’s 
farmers by lowering the selling price of grain. 


Domestic Policies Affect 
Agricultural Trade 


Bilateral trade between the United States and Canada 
is more affected by domestic policies than policies 
focused on trade per se. These domestic policies include 
stabilization programs, commodity programs, export sub- 
sidies, and input and marketing subsidies. Input subsi- 
dies include such programs as crop insurance, producer 
financing programs, storage and freight assistance, and 
agricultural infrastructure projects. Input subsidies may 
constitute a trade distortion by reducing the producer’s 
costs or risks and increasing profitability, thus fostering 
increased domestic production. Canada and the United 
States both have input subsidy programs and other poli- 
cies designed to achieve domestic goals, such as stabiliza- 
tion of farm income, conservation of resources, or region- 
al development. These programs may, in fact, act as a 
restraint to free trade between the two countries. 

Freight assistance is one example of domestic policy 
that effectively hinders trade between Canada and the 
United States. In Canada, for example, grains and 
oilseeds for export and for eastern markets have for 
many years moved at the concessional Crow’s Nest Pass 
freight rates. In addition, the movement of western feed 
grains from Thunder Bay to some eastern consumption 
areas is subsidized under the Feed Freight Assistance 
Program. By reducing the cost to the producer of tran- 
sporting grain, these programs encourage production of 
export grain and feed grains in the West. However, the 
low rates offered under these programs also serve to 
encourage shipments of grain within Canada, rather than 
across the border. Distances between producing and con- 
suming areas and difficult Canadian topography are such 
that it is often cheaper (in the absence of statutory 
freight rates) to move commodities across the border 
rather than across the continent. This is particularly 
true for relatively low-value, bulk commodities, such as 
grain, where transport costs can represent a large propor- 
tion of their value. 

By keeping grain transportation costs artificially low, 
freight rate programs impede trade that would follow 
natural shipping patterns. Freight rate programs most 
affect trade in U.S. corn and soybeans. Although Canada 
imports a significant volume of both, subsidized tran- 
sport costs for western feed grains and oilseeds promote 
the use of Canadian barley and rapeseed in eastern Cana- 
da, rather than corn and soybeans from the geographical- 
ly closer U.S. Midwest. 

Input subsidies, although not explicitly part of U-S. 
farm policy, have a significant impact on agricultural 
production and exports. Water projects funded by the 
Federal Government effectively subsidize the use of irri- 
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gation water by farmers, since the users of the service 
generally do not pay the full costs. Similarly, shippers of 
grains and oilseeds who use the inland waterway system 
enjoy subsidized transportation. Until the recent imposi- 
tion of a fuel tax, the U.S. Government paid nearly all 
costs of construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
waterways. Input subsidies can distort the pattern of 
economic activity and trade by favoring activities that 
use the subsidized input and consequently distort natural 
comparative advantages. 

Marketing boards, institutions that regulate the sel- 
ling and, in some cases, the production of agricultural 
commodities in Canada, may also be viewed in terms of 
their trade-distorting effects. The most important of 
these, the Wheat Board, is responsible for all export sales 
of wheat, barley, and oats produced in western Canada. 
Although the board has no explicit supply-management 
function, its policies strongly influence how much is pro- 
duced in Canada each year. 

The board’s principal role is to sell Canadian grain at 
the best possible price it can negotiate. While the price 
obtained must bear some relationship to the prevailing 
world price, the Canadian Wheat Board has the power to 
negotiate a better deal by competing on nonprice induce- 
ments such as quality or protein content, delivery terms, 
or credit. In addition, the board sometimes has an 
advantage in dealing with State trading agencies in 
importing countries, which may prefer to deal on a 
government-to-government basis. 

The board may encourage grain production by reducing 
the farmer’s risk through price pooling and its policy of 
equalizing market opportunities among producers, both 
of which serve to reduce price fluctuations within each 
year. Imports of board grains are also controlled by the 
Canadian Wheat Board through its power to grant 
import licenses. Thus, U.S. wheat, oats, and barley do 
not move freely across the border. 

Federal marketing orders govern the sale of a number 
of U.S. agricultural commodities, such as fruit, vegeta- 
bles, and tree nuts. Marketing orders may restrain the 


free flow of domestically produced goods through 
minimum price regulations, quantity restrictions, or size 
and quality regulations. Most of the commodities under 
Federal marketing orders do not compete with imports 
from Canada. However, where there are imports of a 
product, the marketing order requires that imports be 
made subject to the same quality standards imposed on 
the domestic product. 

Price support programs, which include loan and target 
prices, are important elements of U.S. farm policy. By 
providing a floor price for wheat, rice, feed grains, cotton, 
peanuts, and tobacco, these programs may stimulate pro- 
duction. The effect of such programs on U.S.-Canadian 
trade is difficult to assess, since virtually no wheat is 
traded between the two countries, and only a small 
amount of Canadian feed grains is imported. One could 
argue that the supply-stimulative effect of price supports 
has limited the opportunities for additional U.S. imports 
but has had a definite impact on trade with third coun- 
tries. 

The United States’ dairy support program provides a 
strong stimulus to milk production. The Government 
purchases surplus dairy products (cheese, butter, and 
nonfat dry milk) and ultimately disposes of them either 
through domestic feeding programs or on the world mar- 
ket. Some of the surplus is donated under food aid pro- 
grams; however, surplus butter has been sold on the 
world market at prices highly favorable to the buyer. 
Traditional exporters of dairy products argue that such 
exports cut into their commercial sales. 

The crucial role played by domestic policy in U.S.- 
Canadian agricultural trade makes bilateral trade 
liberalization more difficult. The process of trade liberal- 
ization is further complicated by the difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the policies that promote domestic 
industry and those that constitute a restraint to trade, or 
an export policy that serves a legitimate national self- 
interest and an expansionist trade policy that creates 
unfair competition in world markets. (Mary Anne Nor- 
mile) 


DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS OF CLOSER ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
BETWEEN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


A Closer Economic Relations (CER) agreement 
between Australia and New Zealand has been put in 
place. Signed last December, the new trade agreement 
replaces the New Zealand/Australia Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA) of 1966; however, the evolution of CER 
can be traced back to the Australian-New Zealand Trade 
Agreement of 1933, which gave to each country the same 
trade preferences each had previously granted to Britain. 
The CER continues the long-term policy of moving away 
from the protectionist arrangements of the early 1930’s. 

Because there has been a long period of joint and simi- 
lar development in Australia and New Zealand’s interna- 
tional trade, a study of the countries’ trade history is 
important in understanding the place and role of the new 
agreement. 


Evolution of Australia-New Zealand 
Trade Relations 


A fundamental problem facing the policymakers of 
each nation as they move closer to the CER is that Aus- 
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tralia and New Zealand have specialized in the produc- 
tion and export of some of the same commodities. From 
their early days of settlement, both countries have been 
primary producers of meat, wool, and dairy products, 
with Australia adding grain to its list of major food 
items. Surplus products were shipped to the United King- 
dom. Meat exports were given a boost by the introduc- 
tion of refrigerated ships in the 1880's. 

Australia, with its more varied climate and great land 
mass, developed not only the commodities noted, but also 
sugar, canned and dried fruits, and such minerals as 
lead, zinc, silver, gold, copper and bauxite, iron ore, nick- 
el, and coal. New Zealand, with its few mineral 
resources, a mild climate, and relatively disease-free 
environment, concentrated its production and trade in 
dairy products, wool, and lamb and mutton. 


Historically, both countries have strongly protected 
their primary and secondary industries, but for different 
reasons, in different ways, and at different times. When 
Australia became an independent country in 1901, it con- 
solidated the tariffs of the independent “States” into a 
uniform customs tariff. The purpose of the tariff—which 


favored the United Kingdom—was to promote local 
industries. Import controls were also used for the same 
purpose, with protection specifically aimed at textiles, 
apparel, footwear, motor vehicles, and steel. Import 
licensing, introduced at the end of World War II, applied 
to 42 commodity groups. To encourage the development 
of overseas markets, export incentives covered exporters 
of primary products, industrial goods, services, and tech- 
nology. Subsidies and bounties had long been used in the 
dairy and wheat industries to encourage output or stabil- 
ize prices. 

New Zealand’s attitude toward tariffs did not mirror 
that of Australia. New Zealand initially favored free 
trade, but it used tariffs as a major source of revenue. 
Direct import controls, introduced in 1938 to aid a bur- 
densome balance-of-payments position, effectively pro- 
tected local manufacturing and stimulated industrializa- 
tion. Moreover, like Australia, New Zealand used import 
licensing, consumer subsidies, and price stabilization 
schemes to promote and protect major rural industries. 

Because of their close personal and cultural links with 
the United Kingdom, the trade patterns of Australia and 
New Zealand for many years were dominated by this one 
country. In 1940, 64 percent of Australia’s exports and 
47 percent of its imports were in trade with the United 
Kingdom. New Zealand’s exports to and imports from 
the United Kingdom were 88 and 40 percent, respective- 
ly. However, both countries’ dependence on the United 
Kingdom did not persist. By 1960, Australia’s exports to 
the United Kingdom dropped from 64 to 26 percent, and 
New Zealand’s declined from 88 to 53 percent. Japan, as 
Australia’s third major partner, had come close to the 
second place EC. Together these markets took one third 
of Australia’s exports and provided one-sixth of 
Australia’s imports. For New Zealand, the United States 
and Canada were important growing markets. 

Thus, Australia and New Zealand’s initial dependence 
on the United Kingdom and their subsequent shift to 
other markets played an important part in the develop- 
ment of NAFTA. Australia not only shifted away from 
Great Britain but also away from its dependence on agri- 
cultural products, even though these were two-thirds of 
its exports at the beginning of NAFTA. Manufacturing 
and minerals were the rising stars of the export sector: 
together they amounted to about one quarter of Australi- 
an exports. New Zealand, on the other hand, held fast to 
its primary sector for export earnings and still relied 
heavily on the United Kingdom as a major buyer. 

Despite the reservations of the rural interests in Aus- 
tralia and manufacturing interests in New Zealand, 
NAFTA became effective January 1, 1966. The broad 
objectives were to expand trade under fair competition 
and to progressively remove barriers to trade. 

The agreement, which covered over 50 percent of 
Australia-New Zealand trade, called for a scheduled 
reduction in import duties on 990 items, with provisions 
to later add to this number. By 1973, another 775 had 
been added. The phased reduction was such that all 
items on the schedule were to be duty free within 8 years 
or less. The important commodities for New Zealand 
were forestry and forestry products, lamb, cheese, pork, 
frozen pears, beans, dried vegetables, and strawberries. 
Quotas were placed on New Zealand’s exports of cheddar 
cheese and pork. For Australia, the important goods 
were petroleum products; lead, zinc, and other metals; 
copper rods and bars; and some chemicals. Not included 
were most dairy products and certain other food products 


and manufactures produced by Australia and some 
manufactured items from New Zealand. 

It was hoped that some goods that were then competi- 
tive with those from Britain would become even more 
competitive under reduced tariffs or free trade. Because 
of the expected growth in export demand, local industries 
could take advantage of economies of scale in their oper- 
ations. The goods included clothing, motor vehicles, pho- 
tographic film, fertilizers, and household glass and paper. 

Forestry products were one of the success stories of 
trade expansion between Australia and New Zealand. In 
the period 1962/63 to 1965/66, timber, wood pulp, and 
newsprint averaged 2.9 percent of total New Zealand 
exports. They rose to an average 6.3 percent of exports 
in 1979/80 and 1980/81. The average value went from 
$NZ21 million in the early period to $NZ357 million in 
the recent period, a seventeenfold increase since NAFTA. 
Just under half of these products went to Australia, 
showing the significance of New Zealand’s expansion of 
trade with that country. 

During NAFTA, there was a vast expansion in the 
value of trade between the two countries. Exports from 
New Zealand to Australia increased nearly 23 times, 
from $NZ36 million to $NZ818 million. Exports from 
Australia to New Zealand rose from $NZ135 million to 
$NZ1,044 million, but this latter increase merely kept 
pace with all other imports. New Zealand’s exports to 
Australia rose relative to total exports, climbing from 
about 5 to 14 percent. For New Zealand, total trade with 
all countries increased elevenfold, from $NZ1,481 million 
to $NZ11,502 million. Hence, NAFTA appears to have 
had a favorable effect on New Zealand’s trade position. 
However, because domestic and export prices, incomes, 
and exchange rates of both countries have not been stu- 
died, the strength of NAFTA’s influence on trade can not 
be accurately assessed. 

The composition of trade shifted toward wool carpets, 
the forestry products already mentioned, and major 
appliances. For example, New Zealand’s exports of wool 
carpets, which were worth $NZ0.5 million in 1965/66, 
had risen to $NZ30 million in 1979/80; exports of major 
appliances were negligible 15 years ago, but they have 
now become a major sales item to Australia. In general, 
some 10 percent of the products exported by New Zea- 
land today were not exported at the beginning of NAF- 
TA. 

NAFTA, however, did not completely live up to expec- 
tations, especially New Zealand’s. From 1966 to 1970, 
New Zealand’s deficit balance on its current account 
averaged $NZ66 million, up from the $NZ60 million in 
the first 5 years prior to the agreement. Its current 
account deficit accelerated to $NZ1,323 million, or 14 
percent of its gross domestic product, by 1974/75. How- 
ever, this was cut to $NZ825 million 2 years later, a 38- 
percent decline. 

The deterioration in the current account balance had 
three main sources. Export prices fell sharply from their 
peak in early 1973, then increased. Import prices rose 
steeply from 1973 to 1975, with oil prices accounting for 
25 percent of this. The terms of trade had fallen 42 per- 
cent in 2 years, but they had been consistently below the 
1950 base-year index of 100 in all but 1 of the past 26 
years. Import volumes increased sharply in 1973, 1974, 
and early 1975. They subsequently declined but still 
stayed high. 

With deterioration in export volumes and prices suffer- 
ing under the worldwide decline in economic activity, the 


situation was made worse by the drop in New Zealand’s 
meat exports due to the import restrictions of 1974, the 
depressed condition of the wool and textile industries in 
major consuming countries, the restrictions to dairy mar- 
kets, and the growth of surplus milk powders in some 
countries. New Zealand’s response to these problems was 
to reduce aggregate demand, reduce imports, and expand 
exports. The policy mix included the following: a freeze 
on wages and prices, restrictions on consumer credit, a 
reduction in government spending, additional incentives 
for export producers, an increase in the price of fuels to 
increase domestic production and decrease consumption, 
and a devaluation of the New Zealand dollar by 7 percent 
relative to major currencies other than the Australian 
dollar. These policies tended to improve the current 
account balance from its high deficit of $NZ1,323 million 
in 1974/75; the current account deficit fell steadily to 
$NZ469 million in 1978/79. 

New Zealand made a determined effort to diversify 
both its markets and products while expanding exports. 
The terms of trade had moved unfavorably for New Zea- 
land, and it was vital to increase the proportion of gross 
national product derived from exports. Increased agri- 
cultural and labor productivity were needed for such 
expansion. However, with meat, milk, and wool the 
major agricultural export commodities, the burden of 
export growth had to rest as much on access to markets 
as it did on production costs. 

By the end of 1977, two major events had taken place 
in Australia and New Zealand. NAFTA had been extend- 
ed 10 years, and in November of that year, Australia, 
which suffered severe current account deficits, devalued 
its currency with respect to a composite currency. New 
Zealand followed suit, keeping its dollar equal to the 
Australian dollar. In view of the continuing difficulties 
with their respective current account deficits, the fact 
that some goods were left out of NAFTA, and the lack of 
progress in adding items to NAFTA’s schedule A, New 
Zealand and Australia were ready for a new agreement 
that continued the gains made in reducing trade barriers 
but that included all agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts. A schedule that gave industries an adequate and 
predictable time period within which to adjust to the 
newly competitive conditions of free trade was also need- 
ed. 


CER Policies 


The stated goals of CER are trade liberalization, fair 
competition, and the avoidance of undue hardships on 
industries within each country. There are provisions to 
either accelerate or to delay liberalization for 22 com- 
modities or groups. Those under the acceleration scheme 
include potatoes, canned corn, plastics, wool-rich carpets, 
appliances, and cheddar cheese. Under the delayed pro- 
gram are some steel products produced solely by New 
Zealand; certain copper products; aluminum worked 
plates, sheet, strip, and foil; tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts; apparel; motor vehicles; canned fruit; rubber tires; 
and electronic goods. 

There are special arrangements for wheat, sugar, dairy, 
citrus fruit, grapes, pineapples, and bananas, but little 
detail is given in the agreement. The New Zealand 
Wheat Board will give Australian wheat a preferred 
status; New Zealand is to give equal opportunity to Aus- 
tralian citrus and grape producers within 2 years from 
the date of implementation; and Australia must consider 
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New Zealand a co-equal source with other pineapple and 
banana producers. The existing regulatory arrangements 
governing sugar imports into each country are to be 
maintained. 

One of the difficulties of NAFTA had been the require- 
ment that officials in both Australia and New Zealand 
agree on the new items placed on the schedule for tariff 
and quota adjustments, and on the scheduling of tariff 
and quota changes. One of the motivations behind the 
CER is to make this process more automatic, thereby 
enabling long-term planning by industry. This would 
result in less governmental intervention at the urging of 
special interest groups. 


Two Points of View on CER 


A New Zealand Viewpoint 


From New Zealand’s viewpoint, the CER agreement 
would remove existing trade barriers in Australia and 
thereby gain preferential trade arrangements in relation 
to third countries. This is especially important where 
Australia maintains import restrictions on goods in 
which New Zealand has a comparative advantage; e.g., 
dairy. However, because of NAFTA or prior duty-free 
conditions, 80 percent of New Zealand’s exports already 
enter Australia duty free, and the weighted average of 
the Australian tariff for New Zealand goods is 3 percent. 
Under CER, these remaining tariffs would be removed 
within 5 years. 

Like tariffs, quantitative controls in Australia affect 
about 6 percent of its imports (excluding dairy), and 
most of these are on products where New Zealand doesn’t 
have a comparative advantage; e.g., motor vehicles, tex- 
tiles, clothing, and footwear. The quota Australia main- 
tains on clothing is a lenient 25 percent of the market’s 
total value. If New Zealand lifted its 3 percent quota 
under the CER, its competitive position may be worsened 
rather than strengthened. 

One of the developments anticipated by New Zealand 
is the expansion of Australia’s mineral industry, which 
as a major growth sector could lead to growth in the 
overall economy. This, the New Zealanders hope, will 
expand Australia’s demand for New Zealand exports. 
However, CER will not operate in a vacuum; its changes 
will also be affected by other domestic economic policies 
in both countries. What is not known and perhaps can- 
not be subject to exacting analysis is the policy Australia 
will take toward economic growth, even if such growth 
would tend to favor an expansion of New Zealand’s 
exports to Australia. Rapid expansion in the Australian 
export sector might force an appreciation of the Australi- 
an dollar. Furthermore, an increase in wages in the 
growth industry would flow through the economy, raising 
costs relative to those in New Zealand. The relative cost 
advantage, coupled with an appreciation in the Australi- 
an dollar, would favor an expansion of New Zealand 
exports and curtail Australian imports. However, such a 
scenario would not have to take place. Australia has 
other options to maintain the value of its dollar. Thus, 
despite New Zealand’s closer economic relations with 
Australia through trade liberalization, the subsequent 
feedback through the Australian economy is subject to 
policies not under the control of CER. 

Even today, the value of the Australian dollar contrib- 
utes to New Zealand’s continuing deficits in the balance 
of trade and its current account—$NZ303 million and 


$NZ657 million, respectively. This is a serious problem: 
despite the 25-percent increase in the Australian dollar 
relative to New Zealand’s since 1972, New Zealand’s defi- 
cit problem persists. 

Some have argued that New Zealand’s invisibles deficit 
has increased because of interest and dividend payments 
on private and government borrowing. These borrowings 
financed deficits on the trade balance and current 
account, causing a sevenfold increase in overseas debt. 
This debt placed downward pressure on the New Zealand 
dollar and is the basic reason for an appreciation of the 
Australian dollar vis-a-vis New Zealand’s. 


An Australian Viewpoint 


Essentially, the Australian view is that greater effi- 
ciency in agricultural production can be achieved by 
domestic reforms that remove intracountry trade distor- 
tions, rather than by reducing trade barriers between 
countries. Internal trade would then respond to undis- 
torted relative prices, which would be more suitable for 
initiating reductions in international trade-distorting 
tariffs, quotas, etc. 

A case in point is dairy. The Australian dairy farmer 
faces different prices, one for market milk and another 
for manufacturing milk. The market milk sector is high 
cost, and manufacturing milk low cost. Free trade would 
force out the low-cost producer because, in New Zealand, 
the dairy industry receives cost protection that is reverse 
of that in Australia. That is, the level of protection for 
New Zealand’s manufacturing milk industry is higher 
than that in Australia, but it is below that for market 
milk in Australia. This raises the price of manufactur- 
ing milk relative to market milk, so free trade without 
domestic market adjustments means trade in high-cost 
New Zealand manufacturing milk for high-cost market 
milk in Australia. This would work as follows. 


The administratively determined Australian price 
would attract New Zealand sellers, and the low-cost Aus- 
tralian producers could not counter because of a domestic 
levy that equalizes the price. Therefore, Australian pro- 
duction would be diverted to export. The net result 
would be for the Australian consumer to transfer a 
windfall gain to the New Zealand farmer, and the low- 
cost Australian farmer would be out of business. 

Because of the many price distortion schemes common 
to both countries, acceptance of this viewpoint would 
rule out the CER arrangement in the foreseeable future. 
In addition, this view claims that CER is only one of 
many alternatives that should be considered in dealing 
with Australian trade problems. 


CER Is Adopted 


Despite Australia and New Zealand’s concerns, the 
CER agreement was signed December 14, 1982, and 
became effective January 1, 1983. Though there was 
discussion about a common external tariff, making the 
CER a customs union, no such tariff arrangement was 
included in the agreement. The effectiveness of CER in 
meeting its stated goals of raising Australia and New 
Zealand’s living standards through trade liberalization 
schemes will be subject to debate for some time. The 
internal monetary and fiscal policies of both countries 
and balance-of-payments decisions that complicated the 
measure of NAFTA’s effectiveness will also complicate 
this same measure for CER. A long-term goal, though 
peripheral to intra-Tasman trade, is to form a joint link 
to the Pacific Basin trade area. The CER emphasis on 
the rationalization of industry that would yield compara- 
tive advantages could be the key element in expanding 
trade in this area. (Paul Johnston) 


Item 
and 
year 


Wheat 
1980 
1981 
1982227) 
1983 2] 


Corn 
1980 
1981 
1982 2/ 
1983 2/ 
Sorghum 
1980 
LIS 
LOSZ EZ). 
1983 2/ 


Oats 
1980 
1981 
1982 2/ 
1983 2/ 


Barley 
1980 
1981 
LOS2e2/ 
LoS 3927) 


Rice 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


2/ 
2/ 


Soybeans 
1980 
1981 
EOS2e 2). 
1983 2/ 


Cotton 
1980 
1981 
1932%2/ 
1983.2/ 


1/ Includes imports. 2/ Estimated. 


Source; 


Table “4,=-U.S. crops: 


Harvested : Yield 
area : 
1,000 Tons 

hectares per ha 
28a 2a 
3266 Did 
Bing en 
29%) he 
30.2 6290 
29.6 Velo 
Del 2.88 
3.0 3.98 
5.8 3.69 
Sets 1.88 
oao 1295 
4.3 2209 
Das Zuo 
Bed Leo 
aed 3.08 
es a 209 
Li) 4.00 
Po 3385 
Zihieo Le 
2Oeo 2.02 
28.6 Deh 
a 45 
5.60 SOL 
4.01 505 


USDA, World Agricultural Supply and Demand Estimates and other reports. 


: Begin- 
; ning 
: stocks 


24.5 
2639 
Si 
42.9 


41.0 
26.3 


S752 


65 
£59 
1.44 
1.76 


32 Sero= 


e 
e 


; duction :supply 1/: 


168.8 
208.3 
2553 


14.7 
2253 
21.4 


area, yield, supply, and utilization 


Total : Exports ; Con- 
:Sumption 
1,000 tons ------------ 

BO es 21k 
10302 48.3 2oez 
108.2 4135 2868 
209.9 59.8 123.8 
234.6 50.0 12655 
2/1.4 aah 132-1 

18.4 2.0 8.0 

2yet 6.3 T1232 

28.9 6.6 8.8 

OR 2 723 

10.0 ash hy, 

ie cal 7:5 

L233 Ta 7.6 

13.6 2.2 831 

14.8 eee 8.5 

34.0 3.0 Je: 
675 en 252 
6.6 Zee Deh 

58.6 L907 BOE? 

63.1 2543 3035 

69.3 oo 32.8 

3.07 deze 120) 
4.00 1.44 Lyi2 
4.07 Lele 1.16 


Table 5.--Canada's crops: area, yield, supply, and utilization 


Item : : sBegin- ; : : : 
and sHarvested: Yield ; ning : Pro- : Total sExparts.; Con- 





year area ;3 sstocks ;:duction :supply 1/: ; sumption 
ee 000 Tons 
select ales ws pereha sea. a45>——---- = 1,000 tons -------- 

Wheat 3 
1980 Pet O98 es ae ew 2d. 19, 1585 8295079 16,262 5,181 
1981 ful 2e427 2.00 Seo 70eee24 805 9 80355/5 18,443 5,184 
1982°2/ ele dF eed De) G60 270 20rems 7-306 20,000 5,200 
1983527, : eee 
Barley 3 
1980 : 4,634 ZcH3 ZR00ON BLT 259 50e13 5274 B,250 6,835 
1981 : 5,476 2a: S203 Sent 24 eeLO, O27 Wey rar 1,032 
1982927, ; Seto fai ae Lot Lo, 014.) 185247 5,500 7,300 
1933527, : 5,447 \ 
Oats : 
1980 : ee 2.00 891 3,028 a I22 46 3,147 
1981 ; oGe 2.04 729 3,188 3,907 48 3,300 
1982 2/ 3 L092 2a20 619 35/76 4,410 50 3,500 
1983 2/ : 860 
Rye : 
1980 : 310 1.44 406 448 884 446 216 
1981 445 Zee B22 ea 1,149 547 249 
1982 2/ ; 439 Zz Sa, 888 Tee) 450 230 
1983527 $ 585 
Corn : 
1980 ; 958 Od 394 5,434 7,184 L205) 6,050 
1981 3 38 5.86 83 6,673 eo 1 19225 6,200 
1982-27 3 F105 Dia 106 6,383 7,209 650 6,000 
1983 2/ ; 639 
Rapeseed ; 
1980 $ 2,080 eke ey 2,484 3,96) Wesi2 15,264 
1981 : 1,402 Lol Loco Lo37 3,165 1,359 1,134 
1982 2/ : Lesa Dee 672 2,114 2,786 1,141 Le125 
1983 2/ $ 470 
Soybeans : 
1980 : 283 Zee 28 ees 1,142 142 947 
1981 : 219 Pap die 53 607 1,096 83 995 
1982 2/ ; 364 Lee 18 857 1,200 ro 1,030 
1983 2/ : 45 
Flaxseed 3 
1980 : 554 .80 587 442 1,029 565 120 
1981 ; 466 1.00 344 468 812 443 110 
1982 2/ : 627 sk. £9 747 1,006 425 118 
1983 2/ : 463 


1/ Includes imports. 2/ Estimated. 


Source: USDA, FAS Agricultural Attache reports and Agriculture Canada. 
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Table 6.--Australia's crops; 


Item 
and 
year 


Wheat 
1980/81 
1981/82 


1982/83 2 


1983/84 
Barley 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
Sorghum 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
Oats 
1980/81 
1981/82 


1982/83 2. 
1983/84 2 


Corn 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 


1983/84 2 


1983/84 
Cotton 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 


1983/84 2 


Sugar 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 


1983/84 2 


sHarvested: Yield 


. 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


‘ly Includes 


Source: 


area 


1,000 


; hectares 


11283 
11,880 
9,000 


2,451 
CTT 
2,000 


658 
665 
800 


1,093 
1,389 
900 


OT 
63 
60 


104 
128 
80 


84 
104 
7D 


289 
316 
307 


imports. 


Tons 


per ha 


T26 
eu, 
Bo7 


1.09 
Poe 
«Of 


53 
deo? 
1.38 


03 
ei 
.59 


3.04 
3130 
es 


Oe 
4.79 
4.92 


1,18 
L730 
1.04 


Lines 
TaD 
a BAS: 


:Begin- ; 


; ning 


Pro= 


‘stocks ; duction 


4,324 
Dae 
2,104 

804 


102 


237. 
226 
25) 
234 


39 
64 
96 
76 


aes 
499 
672 
12a 


2/ Estimated. 


10,856 
16,330 
8,700 


2,682 
Be511 
1,740 


1,204 
Tati 
1,100 


1128 
1,619 
800 


173 
A 2 
19.5 


aya 
613 
394 


99 
135 
98 


3,389 
3,586 
3,600 


; Total 
:supply 1/; 


15,108 
18,504 
10,804 


2,784 
3,699 
1,861 


1,387 
1,434 
evi 


1,647 
1,897 
981 


Zoe 
312 
257 


v9 
840 
650 


139 
200 
120 


3,944 
4,085 
4,272 


USDA, FAS Agricultural Attache reports. 


s Exports ¢ 


9,587 
Loe 
6,500 


1, 306 
1,756 
400 


856 
1,050 
390 


79 
ae 
80 


468 
520 
350 


Dt 
81 
98 


2,655 
2,620 
2,755 


area, yield, supply, and utilization 


Con- 
;sumption 


1,190 
1,549 
826 


148 
234 
187 

65 


66 


mee 
21 
790 


793 
790 


Table 7.--New Zealand's crops: area, yield, supply, and utilization 


Item : : : Begin- ; : : : 
and sHarvested:Yield ; ning : Pro- : Total : Exports ; Con- 
ear area; : stocks :duction :supply 1/ : ; sumption 








: 1,000 Tons 

seNeCLALCE sm PCIe UA Mee 0 oe = Dr Om NEN Sc ere 
Wheat ; 
1980/81 3 88 4.18 105 368 526 a 390 
1981/82 3 78 S257 136 302 503 SS 370 
1982/03 22 /mes 85 3570 25 320 508 aoe 375 
1983/84 2/ : 133 -- 
Barley : 
1980/81 ; 12 4.32 80 324 404 ae 250 
1981/82 3 20 4.03 102 ao 501 100 280 
£4827 B52) es 78 4.00 ea oie 433 50 250 
1983/84 2/ : 133 
Oats : 
1980/81 : 13 4.00 7 D2 0 a D2 
1981/82 3 14 Sao 7 53 60 oi 53 
PORe Ose meee 16 oO 7 54 61 aoe 54 
1983/84 2/ ; 7 
Corn : 
1980/81 3 ZL 8.90 5 187 192 43 148 
1981/82 : 24 8.295 1 198 199 23 163 
1982/8352) as 24 Bel 1S, 195 208 20 175 
1983/84 2/ : 13 


1/ Includes imports. 
2/ Estimated. 
-- = None or negligible. 


Source: USDA, FAS, Agricultural Attache reports. 


Table 8.--U.S. livestock: supply and utilization 





° ® ® ‘ ® ; Other 
Item and year : Beginning ; Births ;: Total :Slaughter; Exports ; dis- 
sinventories; ssupply 1/; : sappearance 
: Million head 
Cattle & calves ; 
1981 : LAS 44.8 45958 S0ne 2 Fie, 
1982 ; T1520 44.4 161.0 39S eu 6.4 
L983 R27 : LS 44.0 160.0 Bei mk 5.4 
1984 2/ ; 115<3 
Sheep & lambs 4 
1981 ; 29 8.8 2a 6.2 ae ZO 
1982 : 13.0 oe pa\ 8) 6.6 rs 3.0 
1983 2/ ; LL9 8.0 eed 6.1 —— he 
1984 2/ ; le 
Hogs : 
1981 : 64.5 93.8 158.4 o 2 oe Tee 
1982 3 S007 84.1 143.0 82.8 mom O.7 
193352), : Do) Bz 140.0 1oeo oe Teac 
1984 2/ : 54.5 


1/ Includes imports. 2/ Estimated. 
-- = None or negligible. 


Table 9.--U.S. meats: supply and utilization 


° ° e e ° ° 
e e e e e e 


Item and year ; Beginning ; Produc- : Imports : Total : Consump- : Exports 


sinventories; tion : ; supply : tion : 
: Million tons 

Beef & veal : 

1981 : Be Os 8 eee LUD eu 
1982 : aL 10.4 oo 11.4 tele on 
1983 1/ 3 Sak 1076 26 LS les sak 
1984 1/ : 1 

Lamb & mutton ; 

1981 ; aay «2 care me 2 —— 
1982 : a ee —— re me pa 
1983 1/ 3 se a2 a a2 <p —— 
1984 1/ : 

Pork : 

1981 ; ne Dee ye 0 ee ae 
1982 ; al 6.0 4) 6.9 6.6 ee 
L983en/, 3 < 6.6 2 720 Out v2 
1984 1/ : sil 

Poultry : 

1981 ; ce Ding =o doi 6.4 4 
1982 : ce 7.0 -- q.2 6.7 mn 
19831) ; a2 (grat —— tes 6.8 4 

1/ Estimated. -- = None or negligible. 


Source; USDA, World Agricultural Supply and Demand Estimates, 


Table 10.--Canada's livestock: supply and utilization 


3 : : ; $ : Other 
Item and year ; Beginning ;:Births : Total :Slaughter; Exports : dis- 
: inventories; supply 1/: : sappearance 
3 Million head 
Cattle & calves ; 
1981 : ae) 4.7 17.4 4.3 ae 4 
1982 $ Teo 4.6 Bie 4.4 “i 2 
1983 2/ : Lee 4.4 16.7 4.4 mL ae 
1984 2/ ; 12.0 
Sheeps & lambs ;: 
1981 : a os 0 res = ae 
1982 : 0) 4 ao 4 ae a 
1983 2/ : ae 4 so 4 aa oe 
1984 2/ : ee 
Hogs : 
1981 : 950 14.2 23.8 Lae el 2 
1982 3 ono 13.8 Zo) 1378 we wal 
1983 2/ : 920 14.5 2oe0 14.1 wt ah 
1984 2/ : aL 


1/ Includes imports. 2/ Estimated. 


-- = None or negligible. 
Table 11.--Canada's meats; supply and utilization 


Item and year : Beginning : Produc- :Imports : Total ;:Consump-: Exports 


sinventories ; tion ; SaSUPPLY. 3 etLonees 
: 1,000 tons 

Beef & veal : 

1981 ; 28 POLS 80 Peles 1,028 a 
1982 ; 16 15035 83 eae 1,034 86 
1983 1/ ; 14 T5030 81 LZ 15025 90 
1984 1/ : 2 

Lamb & mutton : 

LOSE : 3 6 10 19 17 == 
1982 : 2 7 10 19 ‘Dye aoe 
IISA FLY 3 2 8 10 20 ey -- 
1984 1/ : 3 

Pork : 

1981 ; 14 869 20 903 762 9 
1282 : iw 850 14 876 682 190 
TBs ; 4 870 15 889 684 200 
1984 1/ 3 5 

Poultry $ 

1981 a 32 535 28 392) Sa 5 
1982 5 33 536 30 599 566 2 
1983 1/ : 31 542 30 603 570 2 
1984 1/ : 31 


17 Estimated. -- = None or negligible. 


Source; USDA, FAS Agricultural Attache reports. 


Table 12.--Australia's livestock: supply and utilization 


: : : ; : : Other 
Item and year : Beginning ;: Births : Total :Slaughter: Exports ; dis= 
:inventories: : supply ;: 3 ; appearance 
; Million head 
Cattle & calves ;: 
1981 : ne i260 BAe 6 8.2 oa ee 
1982 3 24.5 deol. See 9.4 ol 0.7 
1983 1/ : 2250 7.4 29.4 AS aa = 
1984 1/ ; 21.8 
Sheep & lambs $ 
1981 : 134.4 44.9 ee eu 3.0 Lot 
1982 : 137.4 44,2 Lod. © 2952 Deo 10.6 
LIS3e0/ : 136.0 44,7 180.7 28.6 a6 832 
1984 1/ : Toga 
Hogs : 
1981 : 264 4.2 6.6 4.2 ae aa 
1982 : 2.4 Sao Ono 4.0 ——o a 
1983 1/ : 253 aa 6.0 3.8 ee ro 
1984 1/ : yet 


hy Estimated. -- = None or negligible. 


Table 13.--Australia's meats: supply and utilization 


: : : : seCon= =; 
Item and year ; Beginning. ; Producs : Imports ; Total : sump= ; Exports 
sinventories ; tion : ; supply ; tion $% 
: 1,000 tons 
Beef & veal : 
1981 47 1,424 a L543 123 703 
1982 : 45 1,616 Sa 1,661 806 810 
1983 1/ ; 45 1,340 <r 1,385 620 720 
1984 1/ : 45 
Lamb & mutton 3: 
1981 : 24 519 oe 543 ood 261 
1982 : Zu, B27 a 554 287 240 
1983 1/ 3 ou bz —— 539 oie 240 
1984 1/ : 27 
Pork : 
1981 5 232 Bee Za) Zot vs 
1982 : Zz 226 a 228 224 a 
1983 1/ : 2 FAA eit 217 213 2 
1984 1/ ; 2 
Poultry : 
1981 ; Zh 303 =n 330 310 7 
1982 ; 13 Lif ao 290 raf tb 4 
193301/ : 9 300 -- 309 296 5 
1984 1/ : 8 


L/ Estimated. -- = None or negligible. 


Source: USDA, FAS Agricultural Attache reports. 


Table 14.--New Zealand's livestock: supply and utilization 





: : : : : : Other 
Item and year : Beginning : Births ; Total :Slaughter: Exports ; diss 
sinventories; s supply ; : sappearance 
: Million head 
Cattle & calves ; weer 
1980/81 : Berk a4 Ti Bid, —— 0.4 
1981/82 : 8.0 D3 bu a a2 — ate 
1982/83 Puy, : wo ae wee 3.0 a O53 
1983/84 Le 3 7,8 
Sheep & lambs : 
1980/81 on 68.8 48.3 Leek 41.4 =~ 2). 
1981/82 ; 69:9 49.0 ETS. 9 40.9 noe Treo 
1982/83 vy ; Tato 50.0 Eero 43.2 aes Ne 
1983/84 ay : 69.6 
Hogs : 
1980/81 : 4 a bl Wi -- = 
1981/82 : 4 ah Meek ca == = 
L982Z/S5et), : 4 cd, yak nds -~ — 
1983/84 ay 3 4 


1/7 Estimated. 


-- = None or negligible. 
Table 15.--New Zealand's meats: supply and utilization 


. ° . ° ° . 
e e e e e e 


Item and year ; Beginning ;: Produc- : Imports ;: Total : Consump-: Exports 


sinventories;: tion : . supply; tion 3 

: 1,000 tons 
Beef & veal 3 
1980/81 : 56 498 a 554 148 347 
1981/82 3 59 500 a ao 146 353 
1982/83 1/ : 60 457 —— ply, 145 330 
1983/84 1/ : 42 
Lamb, mutton, : 

& goat : 

1980/81 : 70 626 a 696 95 470 
1981/82 3 PS 595 aaa 726 95 449 
1982/83017 : 182 623 = 805 oa 565 
1983/84 1/ : 145 ; 
Pork : 
1980/81 : 2 39 1 42 40 -— 
1981/82 : : 40 2 44 42 -- 
1982/83 1/ ; 2 43 = 45 43 oe 
1983/84 T/ : a 


17 Estimated. 
-- = None or negligible. 


Source; USDA, FAS Agricultural Attache reports. 


Table 16.--Canada's wheat and coarse grain exports 1/ 


: Wheat and products ; Coarse grains 


Destination : 1980/81 ;: 1981/82 : 1980/81 ;: 1981/82 
: 1,000 tons 
EC 3 
Italy ; Ove. 5 ye! S360 416.9 
U.K. Seer ea OO 1366.5 LS 69 
Other ; S65 162.5 19.4 146.0 
Total Sie 2 a2 oO 2,043.9 37426 568.8 
Other Western Europe : LA se ee 2509, 398.8 
Eastern Europe : 
Poland eel O90 a5 4613.6 188.5 aos 
Other . 67.4 UPD | -- TOs eS 
Total ‘eel el Do 1 Os7.7 188.5 106.6 
USSR Seo Lees 5, 019s eo Ted, 4 169.5 
North America s 
United States ; oD Pie 11230 220.6 
Other : Zio 15434 me -- 
Total ‘ SW ugh L6Ss4 112.0 220.6 
Caribbean sie 222.8 D212 o1l.9 367 a2 
South America ; 
Brazil seks 26 4S 13 L629 -- -~ 
Columbia : 6.4 eae ee 85.9 
Other : a0 46.6 ee 232 
Total see 1S 29184 15365%2 5351 10951 
Middle East . 
Iran : 95 oD) HES eed, -- 23a 
Iraq 452.8 2D8.5 -- -- 
Saudi Arabia ' -- —— -- 89.5 
Egypt : 16.0 360.9 -- -- 
Libya : 80.9 290.6 -- ~~ 
Other : S920 2S ee -- 269.0 
Total ; 784.2 1,108.4 -- 481.6 
Africa : 
Algeria 669.0 596,09 -- 35.69 
Other : A diee, te 2d. -- 10.0 
Total : 846.2 ste teu Fi) —- 45.9 
Asia ; 
Bangladesh : 13452 263.9 -- -- 
Japan sae 3 Ole 15367 .4 S250 932.8 
China een 81952 3500 o7 a 1030 
Other : 108.3 240.8 24.2 118.4 
Total ee A034 4,972.8 947.8 aed ok 
Other countries R ol al 2a Ins 
Grand total $7'1675145/ 4 18562086 3572000, 159.726 


ly, August-July year. -- = 
Source; 


None or negligible. 
Canadian Grain Commission. 


Table 17.--Australian wheat and coarse grain exports 1/ 


: Wheat and products ;: Coarse grains 


Destination : 1980/81 ; 1981/82 ; 1980/81 : 1981/82 
3 1,000 tons 
EC : oo -- 9 31 
Other Western Europe : as me mare 38 
Eastern Europe ; oe ooo -— 4 
USSR : 2,480 2,408 391 124 
South America : 
Ecuador : -- -- 36 ro, 
Peru : -- -- 8 24 
Other : == -- 72 20 
Total : -- -- 116 71 
Middle East . 
Iraq : 5 750 -- -- 
Iran z 666 544 -- -- 
Kuwait : 653 229 Zu -- 
Saudi Arabia : 167 Viv aes 345 606 
Yemen Arab Republic : Zon Boe om —— 
Egypt : oo ea tree ae 
Other , ; 290 288 15 15 
Total : 85957 3,840 381 621 
Africa ‘ UL 175 20 1 
Asia $ 
India : —— 783 -- -- 
Pakistan : 34 60 -- ao 
Bangladesh : i333 124 £ Se 
Sri Lanka : 172 130 -- -— 
Japan : 781 995 880 152 
Taiwan : ae -= 293 22 
Thailand ; 56 46 -- a 
Malaysia : 293 294 4 6 
Singapore : Li 51 L2e a8 
Indonesia 2 495 480 -- -- 
China ; ied La eho! 44 104 
Other : oy 40 5 7 
Total : Sheree, 4,364 L354 615 
Oceania 3 
Papua New Guinea ; 33 a2 13 -- 
New Zealand : 59 54 i. ik 
Fiji ; 57, 62 3 -- 
Other : 57 36 4 3 
Total : 206 204 21 4 
Other countries : -- -- 5 12 
Grand Total s 10,600 10,991 Leah ae 


1/  July-June year. 


a 


-- = None or negligible. 


Source; 


Sorghum, oats, corn, 


barley, and millet. 
Australian Bureau of Statistics. 


2 


Table 18.--U.S. exports of wheat and coarse grains aw 


: Wheat and products ; Coarse grains 


Destination : 1980/81 ; 1981/82 ; 1980/81 ; 1981/81 
Million tons 

EC 262 Zao a3 7.4 
Other W. Europe 2/ : TZ 123 9.0 9.8 
Eastern Europe ie Ae dhe. 4.0 
USSR 5,0 6.5 ao 138 
Japan Bo 3.4 18.0 Loi 2 
Other high-income Asia 3/ 320 343 qd, Dae 
China Ores 8.0 i 1 
Other Asia 5/ 1.6 Sy a oe 
Middle East (W. Asia) 4/ 1.8 2.8 ay iS 
Africa 5.4 7.4 2.4 Ziel 
Latin America ; 7.6 oD Wee 3.8 
Canada at xi cheaas 8 
Total known destinations 40.2 Ada 2 70.0 60,2 
Unknown and residual oa aes .6 ve 

Total 40.3 47.2 70.6 60.4 


1/ Marketing year begins June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats and 
October 1 for corn and grain sorghum. 

2/ Iceland, Norway, Finland, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Malta. 

3/ Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, Hong Kong, Indonesia. 

4/ Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen Arab 
Republic, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Turkey, Cyprus. 

5/ Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Philippines, India. 

--= None or negligible. 


Source; Historical country of destination data from USDA Export 
Sales Report. 


SOUND OF F—— 


The analysts of the North America and Oceania report are always looking for ways to improve this report and appreciate reader 
suggestions on ways to make the report more useful and timely. If you would like to comment on any aspect of the publication 


—charts, articles, or tables—send your suggestions to: 


Donald Seaborg 

Room 396, GHI Bldg. 
USDA, ERS, IED 

500 12th St., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20250 


THANKYOU! 





Japan To Increase Imports of U.S. Grains and Meats 


“‘l am impressed with the quality and thorough- 
ness of this work. It represents a real contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Japanese agricul- 
ture.” 

Fred Sanderson, Guest Scholar, Brookings 
Institution. 





Japan has long been one of the most important markets for 
U.S. agricultural exports, especially grains and oilseeds. A 
new report by USDA’s Economic Research Service, Japan’s 
Feed-Livestock Economy: Prospects for the 1980's, helps 
explain why that has been so and why future farm exports 
to Japan will probably rise even higher. 


Each year, Japan purchases about 20 percent of total U.S. 
corn exports, 50 percent of U.S. sorghum exports, and 
more than 20 percent of U.S. soybean exports. By 1990, 
the United States may be able to increase its grain and soy- 
bean exports by a third and quintuple its beef exports, ac- 
cording to William Coyle, author of the report. In contrast, 
the Japanese market for imported dairy products, pork, and 
poultry will show little or no growth. The United States 
provides more than 65 percent of Japan’s imports of coarse 
grains (corn, barley, sorghum), 95 percent of its soybean 
imports, and 71 percent of its soybean meal imports. 
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The report includes extensive tables and charts on Japanese 
consumption, production, and trade of beef, dairy, poultry, 
fish, and feed grains, including projections through 1990. 


Japan’s Feed-Livestock Economy: Prospects for the 1980's 
(William T. Coyle; $5.50; 80 pages, stock no. 
001-000-04316-1) can be purchased from Superintendent 
of Documents; U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. GPO pays the postage. 


For faster service, call GPO’s order desk, (202) 783-3238, 
and charge your purchase to your VISA, MasterCard, or 
GPO Deposit account. Bulk discounts are available. 


1982 Handbook 
“ova Foo PSY of Agricultural Charts 


es \ 
nents of increas - 
Compe , ; F 
se rena OOC® The 1982 Handbook of Agricultural Charts, now available 
e 
a pk 4 for sale from the Government Printing Office, contains 291 
12 












charts depicting all significant aspects of agriculture. These 

A charts illustrate data and complex trends for agricultural sub- 
jects ranging from farm income to consumer costs, and from 
commodities to energy production and use. Charts showing 
trade data, cost of production figures, farmland numbers, 
and population trends round out the agricultural picture 


Milk U d Stock: ; : 
ilk Supply, Use and Stocks presented in this handbook. 


Billion pounds 




























eds sont 12 . rom uso on First published in 1933, the Handbook of Agricultural Charts 
150 n9 10010 1008 3" has proven to be a valuable research tool, a popular teaching 
of peas ‘A device, and a convenient format for presenting a complete 
Rn eae overview of the agricultural sector. The 1982 issue maintains 
130 stocks the chartbook’s successful tradition by making economic and 
Ly Ser agricultural trends come graphically alive. 
| Donation use 1 ie the se 


Copies of the 7982 Handbook of Agri- 

cultural Charts, AH-609, are now available for sale 
from the Government Printing Office. Ask for GPO 
stock no. 001-000-04305-6. The cost is $5.50 per 
copy. Make your check or money order payable to 
Superintendent of Documents and mail to 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


















1966 70 


1982 forecast. Stocks as of December 31 


Microfiche copies of the handbook are available from 
the National Technical Information Service at $4 per 
copy. Send your check or money order (payable to 
NTIS) to the National Technical Information Service, 
5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, VA 22161. Ask 
for PB83-113787. Prices subject to change. 
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CONVERSION FACTORS 


Metric units are used throughout: igh Ls 

One metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds 
One kilogram = 2.2046 pounds wn 
One hectare = 2.471 acres tee 

Bushels to metric tons aches 
Wheat and soybeans = bushels x .027216 
Barley = bushels x .021772 
Corn, sorghum, rye = bushels x .025401 
Oats = bushels x, —_—-.014515 ™ 

480-lb bales to metric tons 
Cotton = bales x 2LTT2e - 

Cwt to metric tons 
Rice = ewt x .045359 


